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CENTRAL CITY 
. 

OPERA HOUSE ASSOCIATION, INC. of | t 
(UNIVERSITY OF DENVER ppor TALES q | | 


ee for 10 talented apprentices to learn to act by appearing professionally in 


EIGHTH ANNUAL a theatre which has had fifteen years of summer stock. 
Play Festival Several openings in August for those who wish to earn part expenses in 
AT exchange for services around the theatre. 


CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO Write for information, stating background 


July 15 na July 29, 1939 MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


“The Yeomen of the on Boston's lovely South Shore 
Guard 9 MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


or The Merryman and His Maid 





ae Opening Saturday Evening, July First —— 


















by GILBERT and SULLIVAN c 
with ‘ 
9 
Hitpa Burke Natatie Hatt PAUL GREEN’S 
Mark Danes ANNA«A Kaskas 
Ricuarp Hace CHarLes KULLMAN THE LOST COLONY 
and a en supporting cast | hdl Rinna ~ Sele 1 sn ens _ 
ame “f Lecer { at Great Outdoor Music Drama and Historical 
ICHARD ALDRICH Assoctate Producer Spectacle Depicting the Beginnings of English 
Rosert EpmMonp Jones Consultant HERE 1S WHAT ic titeahonn tn tes oe World. ee 
Fevix Brentano... .. . Stage Director 
e . ONSLOW STEVENS | 5 Nights — Weekly: Wed., Thurs., Fri., | 
' . SAYS ABOUT YOUR Sat. and Sun. 
The Histo ric Teller House TRA | N | N 6 FOR | T Cast of 150 Islanders and Professionals 
OPENS JUNE 15 Lost Colony Chorus of Thirty Singers 
ee ee w WATERSIDE THEATRE 








~ . 
For Information and Advance Reservations fevens recently completed a success- Manteo, Roanoke Island, North Carolina 
1624 TREMONT PLACE ful road tour as male lead in Cornelia Otis si ep eaapen whey oe te 
DENVER, COLORADO Skinner's production of Candida. Now in ——— 











Hollywood mzking a picture, he says: “As a 


graduate of the Pasadena Playhouse School of ** THE CAPE tok kk ‘ ad 


the Theatre I can testify to the well-rounded 








* ® 
GLOUCESTER training it affords. Of particular value is the | * THEATRE * 
° ° * 
SCHOOL of the interest of every member of the faculty in help- 4 CAPE MAY. NEW JERSEY * 
ing the student develop personal talents. I * TC. Ubh C 5 ince * 
THEATRE heartily recommend the Pasadena Playhouse to * + mannan si 2 
Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. anyone who wishes to make the theatre a life- * ae oe SS 
20th Season work.” If you would like to know more about 4 New York Plays, commencing July 3rd. - 
July 1 — a the training offered by America’s leading com- | * AP pig si cy nia . 
CTING * MENSENDIECK ODUCTION : . . ‘ < 1 , Director 

A x 4 > munity theatre, write for pictorial catalog giv- * 7 oe — ae ing caine ain 

related courses ° ° unt or » 
" ing full details. rv aan t engien in Protentonel Productions * 
Two companies Write General Manager for your copy *% attended by Talent Scouts and Producers. . 
All parts taken by students GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT “4 ‘‘Ocean Bathing, Yachting, * 
Choral Speaking Course Supervising Director General Manager * Golfing, etc * 
August 27 — September 3 * REGISTER NOW t 
For circular address rs ENROLLMENT LIMITED * 
F. D. Cunningham * $07 Fifth Avenue New York City ¥ 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. fe te te te te te te te te te tot te te tot te tote tote tt ttt 








cas Tr Gam om | MARIAN RICH ( mmc 


and 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London 
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. » Te ly 6- August 30 
COURSES IN ART OF ACTING AND VOICE TRAINING Summer Term Ju 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1939 | a 
SUMMER: July 28th to August 11th — DRAMA . i ith Fall Term, October 9 
FESTIVAL, BATH. August 12th to August 22nd ‘34 actors 3 re Beginning wit a sd 
— DRAMA CRUISE to MEDITERRANEAN or speec an son 7 "po T ERFIE 
or to the NORTHERN CAPITALS. August 25th ee Sere ROBERT POR 
to September 8th — LITTLE THEATRE, BATH The value of proper voice training is empha- Dr. of th: Barter Theatre, joins the staff 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study under sized by all professional actors. Lynn Fontanne of the Conservatory as Associate Direc- 
famous professional producers Pull facilities for says, “‘ The first essential of acting technique tor. Students are prepared for profes- 
play-production, demonstrations and public per- is voice control — knowing how to pitch and ; ” careers in SINGING, ACTING, 
formances in Bath Theatres, and during Cruise. throw your voice so as to fill a theatre.” siona : 
Acting parts guaranteed During, - <outons F Su ¢ Dancinc, Pano. 
residential accommodation provide an motor MMER OURSE : a 
tours arranged to beautiful West Country centres INTENSIVE Early Regrstrations Necessary 
Inclusive Course Fee, Bath content, Three — SECOND SEASON as Group will be Limited 
fifteen shillings. Approximate Fare <or ruise, . as ce we 
Thirteen Guineas. ale ose 114 EAST 611TH ST., NEW YORK 
Apply Hon. Sec., For information ‘hos C. Herter, Director 
LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 29 W. 56th St, N. Y.C. Co. 5-5834 
BATH ENGLAND 
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Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing revue} 
/ directed by Charles Friedman, with music if G 
/ by Harold J. Rome. New sketches. 
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rOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in sixth year. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward 
to, with a list of those that have closed 
since the last recording. Date of opening 
appears in parentheses after the title. 
Also a list of attractions scheduled for 
the summer theatres. 


ON THE BOARDS 


HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26) Olsen and 
Johnson’s rowdy revue with stooge ac- 
companiment. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 15) 
by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy 
of its subject and movingly performed by 
Raymond Massey. First production of the 
Playwrights’ Company. 


LEAVE IT TO ME! (Nov. g) top flight Cole 
Porter musical. Victor Moore hilariously 
embroiled in foreign affairs. With Sophie 
Tucker and William Gaxton. 


OUTWARD BOUND (Dee. 22) a revival of 
Sutton Vane’s voyage to the Beyond. A 
moving ensemble achieved by an all-star 
cast, including Laurette Taylor. 


I MUST LOVE SOMEONE (Feb. 7) 
Nancy Carroll in a heavy-handed period 
farce by Jack Kirkland and Leyla Georgie. 


THE LITTLE FOXES (Feb. 15) Lillian 
Hellman’s ruthless attack on predatory 
greed given a flaming performance by 
ones Bankhead. With Patricia Col- 
inge. 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) 
Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction 
in a frothy Barry comedy with Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 


SING FOR YOUR SUPPER (Apr. 24) the 
New York Federal Theatre's long heralded 
revue. Harold Hecht, director. 


NO TIME FOR COMEDY (Apr. 17) by 
S. N. Behrman. Producers: Katharine 
Cornell and The Playwrights’ Company. 


FROM VIENNA, revue with a company of 
refugee artists. Scenery by Donald 
Oenslager. 


rTHE STREETS OF PARIS, revue pro- 
duced by Lee Shubert. Cast includes 
Luella Gear, Carmen Miranda, Jean 
Sablon. 

CLOSED 


KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sept. 28-May 20 

MAMBA’'S DAUGHTERS (Jan. 3—May 20) 

THE SWING MIKADO (Mar. 1-May 20) 

MEXICANA (Apr, 10-May 20) 

MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS (Apr. 13 
May 20) 

FRIMROSE PATH (Jan. 4-May 27) 

ONE FOR THE MONEY (Feb. 4—-May 27) 

STARS IN YOUR EYES (Feb. g-May 27) 

AMERICAN LYRIC THEATRE (May 22—May 27) 

THE BROWN DANUBE (May 17-June 3) 

THE HOT MIKADO (Mar. 23—June 3) 

THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (Nov. 23—June 10) 

THE AMERICAN WAY (Jan. 21—June 10) 

FAMILY PORTRAIT (Mar. 8—June 10) 


SUMMER CIRCUIT 


California 

PASADENA — Community Playhouse. June 
26-August 19, Midsummer Drama Festival. 
June 26, Elizabeth, The Queen; July 3, Valley 
Forge; July 10, The Wingless Victory; July 
17, Masque of Kings; July 24, Both Your 
Houses; July 31, Gods of the Lightning; 
August 7, Winterset; August 14, Star- Wagon. 


Connecticut 

IVORYTON Ivoryton Players. Opens June 
26. July 10, Golden Boy; July 24, Gentle 
People; July 31, What a Life; August 7, 
Burlesque; August 14, Primrose Path. 
LITCHFIELD — Litchfield Hills Theatre. June 
27, You Can't Take It With You; July 3, 
Susan and God. 
STONY CREEK 
3-September 2. 


Stony Creek Theatre. July 


Colorado 
CENTRAL city — Opera House. July 
July 29, The Yeomen of the Guard. 


15 


District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON — Roadside Theatre. June 26, 
Stull Waters Run Deep; July 10, The Fatal 
Brand; July 24, Spooks; August 7, Aurora 
Floyd; August 7, The Still Alarm; Septem- 
ber 4, The Drunkard. 


Illinois 

LAKE ZURICH — Lake Zurich Playhouse. 
June 30, Three-Cornered Moon; July 7, Our 
Town; July 14, The Taming of the Shrew; 
July 21, East Lynne; July 28, Outward 
Bound; August 4, The Shoemakers’ Holiday; 
August 11, The Importance of Being Earnest; 
August 18, Hedda Gabler. 


Maine 

BOOTHBAY — Boothbay Playhouse. June 28, 
The Wind and the Rain; July 5, The Circle; 
July 12, Murray Hili; July 19, Hawk Island; 
July 26, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney; August 2, 
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Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Miss Berkeley Sauare; August 9, Hay Fever; 
Cornell and Laurence Olivier. August 23, Heat Lightning; August 30, 


LO 


August Rebellion. 

oGUNQUIT — Ogunquit Playhouse. June 26 - 
Sept. 9. June 26, You Can't Take It With (ggg A Se 
You; July 3, Burlesque; July 31, The Circle; 
August 7, Our Town; August 14, Madame 
Sans-Géne. (Continued on next page th 


LOOKING BACKWARD 
WHAT A LIFE (A pril 13, 1938) by Clifford 
Goldsmith. George Abbott's expert direc- 
tion of a cast of youngsters headed by 
Ezra Stone enlivens a high-school comedy. 
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A NEW EDITION 


Entirely Revised 
Newly Illustrated 


A METHOD 
OF LIGHTING 
THE STAGE 


by 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 


Assistant Professor of Lighting 
Yale University Theatre 


Bringing up to date the book that 
has served the professional and 
tributary theatre as a standard 
text on lighting for many years. 


To be published August 15th 
Price $1.50 


Mail your orders now 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


40 East 49th Street, New York City 











See for Yourself, continued 
SKOWHEGAN —— Lakewood Players. June 17, 
Shadow and Substance; June 26, The Devil's 
Disciple; July 3, Love and All That (new 
farce); July 10, Festival; July 16, Life With 
Father (new play); July 31, Whiteoaks. 
SURRY — Surry Players. August 8, Arms 

, and the Man; August 22, Art and Mrs. 
Bottle; August 29, Larry and Jean (new 
play). 


Maryland 

ELLICOTT ciTy — Hilltop Theatre. June 20, 
I Want a Policeman; June 27, Pennywise; 
July 4, Accent On Youth; July 11, Black 
Limelight; July 18, The Mad Hopes; July 
25, The Devil Takes a Bride; August 1, Sing 
Before Breakfast (new play); August 15, 
The Odd Man (new play). 


Massachusetts 

CAMBRIDGE —- Straw Hat Theatre. June 28, 
Short Story by Robert Morley; July 5, Squar- 
ing the Circle; July 12, The Wing Is On the 
Bird; July 19, Little Shot; July 26, Is Nothing 
Sacred; August 2, Jane Eyre; August 16, 
Chiselers; August 23, Rosmersholm. 
CHATHAM — Monomoy Theatre. July 5- 
September 2. 

DENNIS — Cape Playhouse. June 26, Merton 
of the Movies; July 17, Spring Meeting; July 
24, Burlesque; July 31, Our Town. 
FITCHBURG Lake Whalom Theatre. Opens 
June 19. 

GLOUCESTER —- Gloucester School of the 
Theatre. July 7~August 26. 

MARBLEHEAD — North Shore Players. July 
3-August 26. July 3, Olympia; July to, 
Spring Meeting; July 17, Pride and Prejudice. 
NANTUCKET ISLAND — Nantucket Players 
July 6, You Can't Take It With You; July 13, 
Bachelor Born; July 20, The Cat and the 
Canary; July 27, Tomight at 8:30. 
PROVINCETOWN —- Wharf Theatre. June 29- 
September 2. 

STOCKBRIDGE — Berkshire Playhouse. June 
26-September 2. 

WESTBORO Red Barn Theatre. June 17 
September g. June 17, Michael Drops In. 


Michigan 
MARQUETTE —- Marquette Summer Theatre. 
July 6—-August 16. 


New Hampshire 

NEW LONDON — New London Players. July 
5, Petticoat Fever; July 12, Susan and God; 
July 19, Bachelor Born; July 26, Love From 
a Stranger; August 2, You Can't Take It 
With You; August 9, Spring Meeting; August 
16, Our Town; August 23, Call It A Day; 
August 30, This Spring of Love (new play). 
PETERBOROUGH ~—— Peterborough Players. 
June 28, The Torch-Bearers; July 12, The 
Devil Passes; July 26, Little Women; August 
9, You Can't Take It With You; August 21, 
Dear Octopus. 

RYE BEACH — Farragut Players. July 4- 
September 2. July 4, Pursuit of Happiness. 
TAMWORTH —- Barnstormers. July 3-Sep- 
tember 2. 


New Jersey 
CAPE MAY— Cape Theatre. July 3-Sep- 
tember 2. July 3, Personal Appearance. 

| TEANECK — Bergen Junior College. July 6- 


August 25. 

MERCHANTVILLE — The Hale Theatre Group. 
Closes September 4. 

New York 

CHAUTAUQUA -—— Chautauqua _ Repertory 


Theatre. July 13, August 10, She Stoops to 
Conquer; July 19, American Landscape; July 
27, August 12, Bacheler Born; August 3, 
Taming of the Shrew; August 17, Stop Thief. 
CLINTON HOLLOW —- Reginald Goode Play- 
ers. June 15, The Curlain Rises; June 22, 
| Hay Fever; June 29, Thirteenth Chatr. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


For catalogue, apply to 


SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





* 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


announces the 
Eleventh Season 
of 
THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Complete School of the Theatre 
1939 Summer Session 
June 23 to August 18 


Recent addition to Staff 
LUCY BARTON — Costumer 


For full particulars apply to 
VALENTINE B. WINDT 


Director 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
offers courses 
in Dramatic Arts and Radio 
leading to 
B.A. in Drama 
M.A. in Drama 
. 


tor information address 


RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

















BENNINGTON 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Offers training in September 1939 to 
Acting for men June 1940 
DIRECTING Francis Fergusson 
TECHNIQUE of ACTING Marion Crowne 
MOVEMENT for the THEATRE Martha Hill 
DESIGN Arch Lauterer 


SPEECH for the STAGE, DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE, VOICE, MUSIC 


For information address 


SENNINGTON THEATRE STUDIO 


aR ines, Vv, ‘ 


Vv 











When 


| See for Yourself, continued 


— and Theatre Directory continued 


CRAGSMOOR — Cragsmoor Players. July 3- | 
September 2. 
GREAT NECK — Chapel Theatre. June 12, | 
Burlesque; June 26, Journey's End; July 3, | 
The Torch-Bearers. 
ITHACA — Cornell University Summer The- | 
atre. July 7, Jt Can't Happen Here; July 14, 
Three Sisters; July 21, Four origin al one-act 
plays; July 28, Excursion: August 4, The 
Cardiff Giant; August 8, Candida. 

LAKE PLACID — Lake Placid Players. July 
25-September 2. July 25, Petticoat Fever; | 
August 1, Autumn Crocus; August 8, Hay 


| 
| 


| Fever; August 15, Holiday; August 22, Night 


| MT, KISCO 


Must Fail. 
- Westchester Playhouse. June 
19, Whiteoaks; June 26, Yes, My Darling 


| Daughter; July 3, Ghosts. 


| POINT CHAUTAUQUA 


PAWLING — Starlight Theatre. June 19, 
Three Wise Fools; June 26, Shadow and Sub- 
stance; July 3, 1 Want a Policeman; July 10, 
House Beautiful; July 17, Merchant of 
Yonkers; July 24, Room Service; August 7, 
Missourt Legend; August 21, Midwest; 
— 28, Tovarich; September 4, What a 
tfe. 


-Dock Players. July 
13-September 2. 

ROCHESTER 
June 26, The Charm School; July 10, Accent 
on Youth; July 24, Dangerous Corner; August 
21, Room Service; September 5, Children’s 
Hour. 
SCARBOROUGH 
—September 4. 
SCHENECTADY — Mohawk Drama Festival. 
July 11-August 31. July 11, 
Shrew; July 18, Romance; July 25, to be an- 
nounced; July 31, Charlotte Corday; August 
7, Abraham Lincoln; August 14, Our Town; 
August 21, The School for Husbands. 


woopsTocK — Woodstock Playhouse. June 


22-September 4. 


North Carolina 
ROANOKE ISLAND 
1-September 4, The Lost Colony. 


Oregon 
ASHLAND 
August 4, 8, 12, 
10, Hamlet; August 7, |! 
August 9, Taming of the Shrew. 


- Oregon Shakespearean Festival. 
As You Like It; 


Pennsylvania 
NEWFOUNDLAND Mae Desmond Players. 
June 26-September 2. 


| Rhode Island 


ASHTON —- Lippitt Theatre. June 19, As 
Husbands Go. 

NEWPORT ——- Casino Theatre. July 25-Sep- 
tember 2. July 25, Spring Meeting 
Vermont 

WESTON -- Weston Playhouse. June 29, 
The Late Christopher Bean; July 6, The 
Enemy; July 13, George and Margaret; July 
20-September 9, American Play Festival 
including: July 20, The Contrast; July 27, 


Uncle Tom's Cabin; Aug. 3, Rip Van Winkle; 
September 7, You Can't Take It With You. 


Virginia 
ABINGDON 
tember 4. 


Barter Theatre. Closes Sep- 


Washington 
SEATTLE Repertory Playhouse. June 20 
July 15, The Children's Hour, Our Town, 


An Enemy of the People, in repertory. 


Wisconsin 

FISH CREEK —- Peninsula Players., July |13, 
Man and Superman; July 20, Dracula; July 
27, Dr. Knock; August 3, The Return of the 


Barbarians (new play); August 10, The 
Dreadful Parents; August 17, Salome and 
Hands Across the Sea; August 24, After Us, 


the End (new musical). 


- Rochester Summer Theatre. | 


- Somerset Players. June 19 


Taming of the | 


- Waterside Theatre. July | 


August 5, 
1, Comedy of Errors; | 


| 
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WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAYHOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DRAMA 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


MASTER OF 
ARTS DEGREE 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
STAGECRAFT 
PLAYWRITING 
STAGE SPEECH 
CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
THEATRICAL HISTORY 
PLAYHOUSE SEMINAR 
STAGE PRODUCTION 
CHORAL SPEAKING 





Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play- 
house and in the new Univer- 
sity Theatre. 


Students with satisfactory un- 
dergraduate preparation may 
complete requirements for de- 
gree within one year. 





THE UNIVERSITY'S 
New THEATRE 
Now COMPLETED 











FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY «= IN 
CLEVELAND = OHIO 











Fitzsimmons 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS, playwright, director, poet and teacher 











Theatre Arts Monthly 


JULY 1939 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


LYRIC THEATRE RESULTS 
—WORD FROM ENGLAND 
—NEW DANCE EDITOR 


HE first season of the American 

Lyric Theatre has come and gone 
quickly, yet it remains the spring’s most 
hopeful event. It won favor for its plan, 
program and many other things: for the 
excellent libretto of The Devil and Daniel 
Webster by Stephen Vincent Benét, and 
music well adapted to stage use by Doug- 
las Moore; for the conducting of the 
same opera by Fritz Reiner — always a 
pillar of strength in such productions; pete we apg bow Agave ee 
for the direction and design by Robert Philadelphia Se inn, ce: innate ae 
Edmond Jones of Susanna, Don’t You artistinthe Frenchnewspaper Candide, af- 
Cry, a romance based on the melodies of “7 2” earlier motion picture performance. 
Stephen Foster; for the splendid team- save and ti ts pendtaaaes John 
work of the Ballet Caravan directed by Gielgud will play Hami/et at Elsinore 
Lincoln Kirstein and the choreography July 7 to 15. Released from Dear 
of several of their ballets — notably Octopus in June, he will give the play 
Billy the Kid, by Eugene Loring, with first for a week at the Lyceum as a 


. ‘Hing sort of valedictory for that historic 
music by Aaron Copland, and /élling theatre which is shortly to be pulled 


Station by Lew Christensen, with music dows, Ya sian 0 ane aie 
by Virgil Thomson. The enterprise was along Elizabethan lines —a single 
accompanied by more than the usual set, no curtains, one intermission. 
number of accidents associated with such Jack Hawkins will play both the 


innings, but it goes on its way toward King and the Ghost, an experiment 
begi nings, : g y Gielgud discusses in his notes on 


next season equipped with that impor- Heist, Tlie case of the peeduntlith 
tant asset, the goodwill of an audience. wij] include Fay Compton, Glen 


Perhaps the most important single Byam-Shaw and George Howe. 
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THE announcements of the Moscow 
Art Theatre for the year continue as 
interesting as ever. The work on 
Tartuffe, which Stanislavski began, 
was carried forward with success. 
Moskvin, whom New York remem- 
bers as one of the greatest of the 
company, is directing as well as play- 


ing a leading part in The Death of 


thing it accomplished was to bring 
sharply to the fore the inability of most 
New York newspapers — with their full 
flock of critics — to handle fairly or sat- 
isfactorily a series of productions of lyric 
opera. The Herald Tribune left the per- 
formances to the mercy of the drama 


Pazukhin by Saltykov-Shchedrin. critic; The Times parcelled them out 


Another new play by another new 
playwright is also under way, Leon- 
ov’s Orchards of Polovchansk. Niko- 
lai Virta, whose Earth is already in 
the repertory of the Art Theatre, is 
completing a play called Conspiracy. 
On the classic side of the repertory, 
there is Pushkin’s tragedy, Boris 
Godounov, to mark the anniversary 
of his death; Ostrovski’s Marriage of 
Balzaminov; Chekhov’s Three Sis- 
ters; and Hamlet. 

Two of the most hopeful notes 
from Moscow concern the comple- 
tion of Don Quixote, a dramatization 
of the Cervantes novel, by M. Bulga- 
kov, author of Days of the Turbins; 
Simonov will direct this for the 
Vakhtangov Theatre. For the same 
theatre the experimental director, 
Okhlopkov, who challenged tradi- 
tion in the Realistic theatre, will di- 
rect Solovyev’s 7872. 

e 
THE theatre in Paris rebuilt to take 
the place of the old Trocadéro bears 
a new name. It is called the Théatre 
du Palais de Chaillot. It becomes 
the fifth of the Paris state theatres, 
with a government subsidy and 
under the direction of Paul Abram, 
now manager of the Odéon, which 
position he retains. The new theatre 
is expected to house both theatre 
and opera, with less-known mem- 
bers of the national theatre com- 
panies playing at popular prices. 

* 


DR. A. J. CRONIN, author of The 
Citadel, is the latest English novelist 
to turn his attention to the theatre, 
with one play already finished. 
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among various departments, destroying 
all critical unity. Only the New York 
Sun, in the tradition established by its 
late distinguished music critic, W. J. 


Henderson, judged each production as a 


whole. Probably the most satisfactory 
review was the Sun’s Saturday summary 
by Oscar Thompson, even for those who 


disagree with his thesis that music must 


always dominate such works. 


HE English Editor writes: Clare 

Boothe’s The Women is the one 
palpable hit of the season, not least be- 
cause it is the nearest approach to a suc- 
cés de scandale known to our stage. Every 
suburban wife will be impelled by maso- 
chistic instinct to see it; and that, rather 
than the gossip of the Mayfair hostess, is 
what ultimately counts. 

But this season the dramatic observer 
who looks a little deeper will be most 
struck by the increasing dependence of 
the West End stage, not on the ‘tryout 
theatres’ round and about London, but 
on the small left-wing professional play- 
houses with independent aims. In the 
worst weeks of the spring crisis, when 
most others were doing badly, the Gate 
Theatre Studio and the Mercury were 
full. The Gate is the one more closely in 
touch with the West End. Since January 
it has transferred three productions to 
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other stages— the Gate Reoue to the 
Ambassadors, The Intruder (Asmodée) to 
Wyndham’s, and now Of Mice and Men 
to the Apollo. This follows upon trans- 
fers of such plays as Victoria Regina and 
Parnell in former seasons; it means that 
managers trust the judgment of Norman 
Marshall more than their own. 

r Asmodeus, who gave name to the orig- 
inal of The Intruder, was the apochryphal 
demon who went around lifting the roofs 
of houses and peeping within. What is 
seen in this play, by Frangois Mauriac, 
is the life of a French household and its 
long-resident tutor, disturbed by the 
advent of a young Englishman who 
comes to live with them to learn French 
life and language. The family and their 
young visitor are people of uncommon 
subtlety and charm; the tutor is a good 
stage figure because of his extraordinary 
blend of sadism and femininity, but in 
the round and seriously considered he 
lacks the power to convince. Eric Port- 
man carries him off brilliantly; and for 
the rest the play remains, as most re- 
viewers have said, head and shoulders 
above any other in the Shaftesbury- 
avenue quarter. This may be modified by 
Of Mice and Men’s arrival; but in any 
case the credit goes to the little profes- 
sional theatre which presented them. 


HE SECOND tournament of the Com- 

munity Drama division of the New 
York Federal Theatre Project brings 
once more into focus the exceptional 
work which has been carried on during 
the last three years by this hard-working 
group. As an illustration of how techni- 
cians in the theatre field can find new 


THE Museum of Modern Art 
its new building on Fifty-Third 
Street to an admiring throng on May 
10. The glass and chromium struc- 
ture, as modern in architecture as in 
artistic content, houses, besides its 
collection of paintings, the offices 
and projection rooms of the Film 
Library with all the dignity and 
space that that enterprising branch 
of modern art requires. Near at hand 
in the International Building at 
Rockefeller Center, the Museum of 
Costume Art has found permanent 
quarters for its young and rapidly 
growing collections of costume treas- 
ures. It inaugurates its new, perma- 
nent rooms with a series of exhibi- 
tions called 4 Cycle of American 
Dress — the actual clothes of. our 
ancestors in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries delightfully dis- 
a on demure models. The gal- 
ery will be open continuously, the 
exhibitions changing from time to 
time. Study rooms and detailed in- 
formation concerning the cutting 
and making of these elaborate cos- 
tumes are at the disposal of serious 
students. 

= 
BRAZIL has joined the ranks of 
South American countries that have 
formed a committee on a hational 
theatre. Such a committee has been 
active in the Argentine for several 
years and already has to its credit, 
among other things, several volumes 
of important lectures on theatre his- 
tory and criticism by prominent 
writers and actors. 

& 
IN this issue of THEATRE ARTS there 
are, in text and pictures, repeated 
evidences of Ernst Toller’s dynamic 
contribution to the modern theatre, 
especially to the theatre in which 
the mass is hero. It is sad to have to 
add to this record of Mr. Toller’s 
permanent service to the stage the 
news of his untimely and sudden 
death in New York on May 22. 
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LIONEL HALE, in the British 
Drama, says, ‘I spend my whole 
time saying that American plays 
need American acting and direction: 
which makes it a great pleasure to 
say that this performance [Of Mice 
and Men| does magnificently with- 
out either,’ a comment that is par- 
ticularly interesting, remembering 
how distinctly American John Stein- 
beck’s play was, and that even Mr. 
Hale speaks of it as ‘written with a 
dreamy pungency entirely charac- 
teristic of American dramatists’. 
& 
EDOUARD HEBDEN, a Belgian 
industrialist devoted to the theatre, 
who has probably an individual rec- 
ord for the playing of 150 parts in 
French, Belgian and English plays, 
has recently started a new group, 
‘Drama’, which seems to be meeting 
with public and critical success in 
Brussels. The program ranges from 
Moliére’s Love as Doctor to Dictature 
by G.-F. Hannecart and Encephale, 
a satiric play by Jules Gille, with an 
accent on young Belgian authors. 
* 


TYRONE GUTHRIE has been of- 
ficially appointed Director of the 
Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells Theatres, 
a position he has been filling unoffi- 
cially for some time. The title of 
Director is new, Lilian Baylis having 
been known as ‘lessee and man- 
ager’. The new season promises well 
with Murray Macdonald as Direc- 
tor of Drama, John Gielgud sched- 
uled as a guest director, and Con- 
stance Cummings and Robert Donat 
enlisted on the acting end. 
€ 

THE Barter Theatre of Abingdon, 
Virginia, is inaugurating three com- 
panies this summer to play in half a 
dozen southern cities. Six leading 
New Hampshire summer theatres 
have formed a cooperative organiza- 
tion to pool their experience and per- 
haps also — for later performance — 
their best apprentice talents. 
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outlets for their training and talent when 
their own art and industry fail to provide 
opportunity, the Community Drama unit 
is well worthy of continuation by the 
theatrical unions as a permanent project. 
Under Madalyn O’Shea’s leadership it 
has set up a sound organization which 
includes a retraining course. At the 
Studio Theatre, in the old Provincetown 
Playhouse, actors and directors were 
taught the special techniques required. 
Their specific theatre experience was 
rounded out by training in the various 
branches of theatre art and they returned 
to their field work with a completed 
equipment for their very special jobs. 
The Community Drama division has at 
present 165 drama coaches serving over 
230 centres. They work with every kind 
of organization — church, ‘Y’, worker, 
Scout, school, settlement, hospital groups 
—in the most difficult and arid sections 
of the five boroughs. Children and young 
people are taken off the streets, the blind 
are trained, foreign groups are helped. 
In the schools and hospitals extraordi- 
nary results have been obtained by using 
the theatre to correct speech defects and 
help the maladjusted. In this almost un- 
explored field of communal service, the 
talents and abilities of the theatre- 
trained worker, actor, director and tech- 
nician can be used most effectively. 


si Some ARTS takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that George Beiswanger, 
known to our readers for his articles on 
the dance, will join the staff of THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY as a guest during a sab- 
batical year from his college work and 
will serve as dance editor for the season. 








No theatre year is complete without Moliére and Shaw. The Pittsburgh 
Playhouse, Frederick Burleigh, director, presents Le Malade Imaginaire. 


ra 
“ * & 








Denver Civic Theatre, Walter Sinclair, director, gives 4rms and the Man. 































John Vickers 
PLANT IN THE SUN, by Ben tr 
Bengal, New Theatre League 
prizewinner, was produced by 
Herbert Marshall for the Unity 
Theatre, London, with Paul 
Robeson in the leading part of 
Peewee the strike leader. The 
production won the Cedric Hard- 
wicke Trophy and is competing 
in the finals of the British Drama 
League Community Festival. 

i - 

THE BOY DAVID, by James 

Barrie, was one of the major pro- 

ductions for 1939 at the Pasa- 

dena Community Playhouse, 

with Robert Willey as the boy. 


Eaton 














Wales and Scotland 


The Tributary Theatre 


IVOR BROWN 


B": 1n Scotland and in Wales there are small but vigorous Nation- 
alist Movements which demand self-government (within the 
framework of the Union) for these ancient kingdoms. Their champions 
stress as a rule the cultural value of the ancient Gaelic or Celtic 
tongue which they seek to preserve and stimulate. They deplore the 
power of England in general and of London in particular to absorb the 
brains and wealth which ought to remain in the mountain countries 
instead of descending, like the native rivers, to the richer plains of the 
Saxon. Some of their grievances are unanswerable and perhaps in- 
evitable. Where you have a large and rich partner among three nations 
(I am leaving Ireland out of the present reckoning) it will tend to 
draw to itself the keenest energies and abilities of the trio. Where are 
the rewards, there also will be the men and women of ambition. Some, 
no doubt, burning with nationalistic sentiment, will elect to stay 
upon the native heath or will piously return. But they are few. 

The Nationalists of Scotland and of Wales can reasonably com- 
plain that the theatre-minded sons and daughters of their people im- 
mediately think in terms of London. London means ‘notice’ in the 
National papers. London means renown, London is the entrance not 
only to the theatre but to broadcasting, television and, above all, 
the film studio. London is the Golden Gate. When a ‘ National Thea- 
tre’ is talked about in Great Britain, London alone is implied, al- 
though obviously a truly National Theatre would have branch-depots 
in Edinburgh and in Cardiff. Naturally this English domination in- 
furiates the more ardently national spirits of Scotland and of Wales 
and efforts are occasionally made to start and to sustain some sort of 
regional theatrical enterprise which will satisfy the pride of those who 
resent the status of appendage to England. In the two decades since 
1919 there have been sporadic efforts in both countries to create or- 
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ganisations which merit as well as use the adjective ‘national’, but 
they have not gone beyond a well-intentioned amateurism whose 
appeal was to the race-conscious, culture-conscious minority and 
scarcely at all to the ordinary playgoer. Where Scotland, and Glasgow 
in particular, has really come nearest to self-sufficiency has been in 
the provision of vaudeville comedians. Of these there have been 
several, Tommy Morgan, Dave Willis and others, who are sovereign 
in their own country but never come to England at all, because their 
type of humour would seem strange across the border and their accent 
would be scarcely intelligible. 

In the meantime there has been an astonishing growth of amateur 
acting in both countries, more especially in Scotland. This is the more 
remarkable because in both the theatre was for centuries worse than 
suspect: it was damned by the Puritans who ruled across each border 
and regarded the theatre as the house of Satan. When the Scot John 
Home wrote the romantic tragedy of Douglas (triumphantly produced 
in Edinburgh in 1756), the native voice in the gallery cried, amid the 
cheering, ‘Whaur’s your Wullie Shakespeare noo?’ But where now is 
Johnnie Home? He and his kind have been almost entirely forgotten. 
The Puritans won. The essentially and locally Scottish drama became 
a trifling matter until the amateurs revived it in our own time. Among 
the amateurs, or semi-amateurs, was a group which carried the proud 
title of ‘The Scottish National Players’. They had a capable dramatist 
in ‘John Brandane’, whose work (e.g. The Glen Is Mine) dealt with the 
authentic Scottish problems of land-tenure and the conflict of the 
sportsman with the farmer. But the promise of this movement was 
never fulfilled. In the same way the early efforts of the Welsh novelist, 
Richard Hughes, to build up the dramatic work of amateurs of Port- 
madoc and similar towns did not proceed very far, although Wales 
appeared to have in Mr. J. O. Francis a dramatist who, like ‘John 
Brandane’, combined knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, the local 
topic with a competent command of the stage for treatment of the 
national and urgent theme. 

The fact of the matter is that the Industrial Revolution, which 
ruthlessly exploited, usually with English capital, the mineral and 
manufacturing resources of Scotland and Wales, and turned spirited 
rural nations into slum-bound congregations of urban or pit-head 
serfs, destroyed the national consciousness almost entirely. The young 
folk of energy and talent in Scotland and Wales either left their homes 
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for the Saxon fleshpots or sailed for new countries. If they stayed 
where they were born, they were content to be assimilated by the 
English ‘culture’, if such a v-crd can be applied to the crude and 
standardised entertainments provided by their conquerors. In most 
respects Glasgow and Edinburgh, Cardiff and Swansea, became 
‘touring dates’ for English ‘road’ companies. Their status in the 
theatrical world was simply that of any English provincial town. The 
advent of the moving picture naturally speeded up and intensified this 
flattening, assimilating process. The face that launched a thousand 
films and ruled the seven seas and all the kingdoms of the earth was 
just as dear to the Scot and the Welshman as to any other. The 
Cottars’ Saturday night was now spent at the Regal or Odeon: they 
left the theatre for the movie-house and far preferred the interna- 
tional glamour of a Garbo to any reminder by the local amateurs that 
the problems of their land should give driving-power to a native drama. 

Inevitably anybody in Scotland or Wales who had notions of a 
theatrical career, either as actor or author, had to look to London for 
recognition and reward. Young James Barrie was typical of those who 
took the South train and found that railway-ticket the best of all 
possible investments. It must be remembered that the absentee Scot 
of his period liked to be reminded in a sentimental way of ‘the wee 
hoose ’mang the hither’, where the bonnie lasses still called the cattle 
home. Harry Lauder was the grand supplier of sentimental ballads 
and banter in this vein and the Scot in the stalls, having snuffled a 
little over the thought of his ‘auld mither’ beside the bonnie briar 
bush, went home refreshed and made the English increase his salary 
once more. Barrie served this kind of appetite for Scottish twaddle 
with The Little Minister: that he could have been a great Scottish 
dramatist he demonstrated in the first act of What Every Woman 
Knows. But he ran away to fairyland instead. His commercial instinct 
was sound. Nobody wanted home truths about Scotland, least of all 
the Scots. The public taste was for whimsical pictures of a quaint 
Scotland which the English could patronise as droll. Hence the tri- 
umph, a quarter of a century ago, of such elementary theatrical en- 
tertainments as Bunty Pulls the Strings. 

So the Scottish and Welsh theatres were tributary indeed to that 
of the dominant partner. Their audiences gladly paid tribute to the 
managers who sent them stale English successes and their authors and 
actors went no less gladly to work in the English capital. The Welsh 
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contribution has lately been considerable, but there is no nationalism 
of spirit behind it. Mr. Charles Morgan, dramatic critic of the 
London Times as well as author of The Fountain and The Flashing 
Stream, is Welsh in blood but cosmopolitan in outlook: he takes 
neither theme nor temperament from the hills in the west. His wife, 
also Welsh, who writes as Hilda Vaughan, has been far more closely 
concerned with Welsh matters both in her books and plays, but her 
success has not been so marked. 

One of the most versatile and omnicompetent theatrical talents of 
contemporary London is that of Mr. Emlyn Williams, a young Welsh- 
man who went to Oxford by way of Switzerland after a boyhood spent 
in North Wales. Mr. Williams has developed wonderfully as an au- 
thor-actor-director, but so far he has not generally turned his abilities 
to specifically national ends. He has written plays of many types, 
beginning in a Chekhovian vein and proceeding to the ingenious 
thrills of 4 Murder Has Been Arranged and Night Must Fall. He gave 
Welsh surroundings and atmosphere to the English version of The 
Late Christopher Bean, and now, in his recent play which has run 
through a very difficult winter in London, The Corn Is Green, he has 
really drawn on his native resources. That piece offers a picture of 
Welsh mining country in the eighteen-nineties and of the efforts made 
by a middle-class woman, burning with educational zeal, to foster and 
develop the genius of a pit-boy who is simultaneously in love with 
books and ideas, resentful of the invading woman’s patronage, and 
suspicious of the culture which is not of his own class or people. This 
piece has originality and has a beautiful performance by the author in 
its centre. To create his undertones of Welsh life Mr. Williams 
searched Wales for small part actors: he also had as assistant another 
and most talented Welsh-Oxonian in Mr. John Glyn-Jones. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention Mr. Ivor Novello’s name here. 
This immensely popular West End actor-author comes from Cardiff 
(his real name is Davies) but he prefers the Danube to the Taff for 
inspiration and Ruritania to Wales. He is a theatre-man, which, in 
London, means that he does not draw upon national or provincial 
sources. The reality of Wales, especially of the now depressed and 
bitterly poor South Wales, which the shrinkage of the staple industry 
of coal-exports has so largely ruined, is likely to be seen on the London 
stage very shortly when a play by Mr. Jack Jones called Rhondda 


Roundabout, based on his’successful book of that name, is produced 
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with several newly discovered Welsh actors in the cast. The appointed 
director, Mr. Glen Byam Shaw, has said that he found brilliant ma- 
terial among the unemployed. In the absence of ordinary industrial 
work many of them have filled in their empty hours with a simple 
kind of play-acting and this may turn out in the end to be something 
of an investment, that is, if they can graduate to the professional 
stage. Here is exemplified a peculiar form of ‘tributary theatre’ 
which must have had many parallels in the U. S. A. under the WPA. 

The recent Scottish contribution to the British theatre has been, 
as was said, largely in amateur work. In this Scotland has reached a 
very high level and teams from across the border have twice won the 
Howard de Walden Trophy which is open for competition to all 
dramatic societies in England, Scotland and Wales. Naturally Eng- 
land has far the greatest number of entrants and many of the Scottish 
teams cannot afford, or do not choose, to enter a tournament in the 
South. Hence the fact that Scotland, with a few entries, has done so 
well is the more remarkable. The Scottish amateur movement has 
produced a dramatist of its own in Mr. Joe Corrie, an Ayrshire miner 
with a nice talent for writing effective one-act plays, usually realistic 
pieces of working-class life, but sometimes essaying alien themes with 
more imaginative methods. 

In the professional theatre and the industry of entertainment 
Scottish taste shows little evidence of nationalist or separatist pro- 
clivities. A man who has been working all day in a Glasgow shipping- 
office goes to the play at night and enjoys himself (or the reverse) with 
exactly the same fare which is enjoyed (or not) by a worker in a Liver- 
pool shipping-office. But Scotland has given one conspicuous name 
to the British Theatre, that of ‘James Bridie’. This dramatist’s real 
name is Dr. Mavor and he graduated in medicine at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. He was one of a brilliant group which included Walter Elliot, now 
in the British Cabinet. He followed medicine for a while with distinc- 
tion but gradually abandoned it as his dramatic work absorbed his 
time and energy more and more. ‘James Bridie’ has not been absorbed 
by London. He is not by any means a Scottish nationalist, but he pre- 
fers to live on the edge of the Highlands near Glasgow, and much of 
his best work has a Scottish scene and Scottish characters. 

He first made his name with The Anatomist, a study of a famous 
Scottish surgeon alleged to have bought corpses for anatomical re- 
search from the infamous body-snatchers who rifled the graveyards of 
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Edinburgh a century ago. Next he displayed a nice hand for trans- 
forming into modern ‘mysteries’ the tales of the Apocrypha, such as 
Tobias and the Angel and Fonah and the Whale, subjects to which he 
was the more attached owing to his military-medical adventures in the 
Middle East. He knew the Jonah country, one might say, from within. 

Mr. Bridie has been extremely prolific. Some of his critics beg him 
to write plays less and shape them more. He nearly always begins in an 
arresting way, but his fertility of intellect may lead him to divagate 
ahead of his audience in a way that baffles. The most popular of his 
pieces have concerned his special subjects, the worlds of Old Babylon 
and of the New Laboratory. In the second category The Sleeping 
Clergyman had a long run. Recently he essayed politics with a study 
of a crazy dictator called King of Nowhere, and this was given the 
honour of production at the Old Vic, which has something of the status 
of a National Theatre. Whatever may be said against ‘James Bridie’ 
for squandering his manifold ideas with slap-dash draughtsmanship, 
the fact remains that these ideas are nearly always fresh and vigorous 
and add richly to the tributary stream of intelligence which Scotland, 
in one way or another, continually discharges into England. 

A few other writers of merit, including established journalists 
such as Robins Millar and George Malcolm Thomson, have en- 
deavoured to put the Glasgow life and the Glasgow idiom on the stage, 
working with an amateur group called the Curtain Theatre which has 
replaced in some degree the Scottish National Players. But, as far as 
the English commercial theatre is concerned, the Scottish idiom is a 
handicap and the London playgoer seems to be much more interested 
in the banks of Danube than in the banks of Clyde. Just as a Welsh- 
man like Mr. Novello (Davies) is most applauded for his ex- 
cursions into Ruritania, so the Scot who wishes to please England has 
either got to present pseudo-historical Scottish curios, like Barrie’s 
Elders of Thrums in The Little Minister and Harry Lauder’s prepos- 
terously kilted characters in vaudeville, or else write about the Ri- 
viera. It is odd because one would expect the romantic Highlands, with 
their coxcomb chieftains still flaunting the tartan on military and 
ceremonial occasions, regular peacocks among men, to have been a 
prolific source of colourful theatre. But it has not happened. The only 
drama about the Scottish Highlands which strongly abides upon the 
English stage is called Macbeth and was written by an inhabitant of 
the tame, flat English midlands. 
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Chicago Mummers Theatre photo 
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CHARACTER PORTRAITS 
THE MASQUE OF KINGS, by Max- 
well Anderson, at the Chicago Mum- 
mers Theatre, Sherman Marks, director. 
Raymond Edwards as Franz Joseph. 
_-— 
VOLPONE, by Ben Jonson, produced 
in a modern version by the Outdoor 
Civic Theatre in St. Louis, Missouri, 
s with Gordon K. Carter as the director. 
; 
| 
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Maxwell Anderson’s Vinterset divides its opportunities and responsibilities 
almost equally between actor, director and designer, which accounts, in part, 
for its popularity in the Tributary Theatre. At the University of Toledo it 

was designed as a production in a unit setting. Quite a different item on 
Toledo’s program was Katayev’s satirical comedy, Sguaring the Circle. Both 
plays were designed and directed by Morlin Bell. The technical director for 
the first was Russell Wumer; for the second, Fred Willard. 
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David D. Fetzer 














Where Do We Go from Here? 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


l was one of the progressive associate editors of the Tributary 
Theatre Yearbook who suggested that if the history of Carnegie 
Tech was to be the focus of this issue, the text should not be ‘The Last 
Twenty-Five Years: How Far Have We Come?’ but ‘The Next 
Twenty-Five Years: Where Do We Go from Here?’. A clear distinc- 
tion, and foresighted. The long stretch that the Department of Drama 
at Carnegie Tech has already gone on the road toward its established 
goal makes a proud record, but it is of importance to the theatre as a 
whole chiefly as a measuring rod and as it gives an impetus toward 
establishing further goals not yet charted, and new goals along roads 
unthought of twenty-five years ago. 

In one of his early letters to an officer of the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Carnegie wrote: ‘Our chief service to Pittsburgh is 
and must be teaching young men and women how to support them- 
selves and, in exceptional cases, perform service to man.’ And on the 
night when the Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh was dedicated (many 
years before the Department of Drama was established) he marked 
out what seemed to him then an important distinction between li- 
braries and technical training schools, on the one hand, and such 
things as museums and fine arts departments on the other. The first 
were civic needs which a loyal citizen was privileged to help his city to 
secure with the knowledge that when the city could afford their main- 
tenance the undertaking was well within the range of modern munici- 
pal responsibility. But of the Art Gallery and the Museum he said: 
‘These are to be regarded as wise extravagances for which public rev- 
enues should not be given, not as necessaries. These are such gifts as a 
citizen may bestow upon a community and endow, so that it will cost 
the city nothing.’ There is a tradition that when the architect first 
presented to Mr. Carnegie the plan for the Fine Arts Building which 
included a theatre, the philanthropist shook his head. The theatre in 
America did not seem to him to be of such spiritual or artistic value 
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to the community that it could share the rights of place even with a 
museum and an art gallery. Nor did it seem to offer any hope of a 
useful, practical way to help young men and women earn a living. So 
the theatre was not accepted as a feature of the new building. But, as 
Henry Hornbostel, the architect, is quoted in telling the story, the 
same plans were later returned to Mr. Carnegie with the words ‘dra- 
matic laboratory’ substituted for ‘theatre’ and were approved. 

There was something more in that change than a change of name, 
however. The American theatre as it existed twenty-five years ago 
was not an inspiring or an elevating institution. It was an unsound 
business, gambling chiefly in foreign products of doubtful value either 
to art or to society. Dramatic laboratories were exactly what was 
needed — to study and develop native resources, to train young 
artists and technicians for leadership, to create an American audience 
for their work, and a theatre business to support it. 

To judge how far and how successfully the experiments performed 
at Carnegie Tech and in a hundred other laboratories in the United 
States have carried us in a quarter of a century, it is only necessary to 
measure the distance that our thinking on the subject has gone since 
Mr. Carnegie’s dedication address. For undoubtedly the biggest thing 
that has happened in the arts is the assurance that has come upon the 
American community recently that neither science nor education can 
do more to elevate the human spirit or to make good and useful citi- 
zens than the arts can; and that the theatre stands firmly, democrati- 
cally, progressively high among the arts. Twenty-five years ago it was 
undoubtedly true that from the point of view of municipal or state 
expenditure, theatres, community art centres and the like were to be 
regarded not as necessaries for which public revenue should be given, 
but as gifts which a wealthy citizen might, if he chose, bestow upon a 
community so endowed that they would cost the community nothing. 
Today a well-organized community art centre, with a theatre as its 
focus, is a recognized civic ideal. Credit that ideal to the work of the 
past quarter-century; chalk up its realization as a goal ahead! 

It hardly needs saying that building new theatres or new com- 
munity art centres would mean no more today than bricks and mortar 
meant yesterday, if the idea were not now accompanied by the knowl- 
edge that leaders to direct the work in these buildings, material to fill 
them, problems to keep them occupied for at least another quarter- 
century are already waiting for the gates to open. 
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American plays offer an increasing variety in locale and matter, ranging from 
Street Scene, directed by David Itkin, Goodman Memorial Theatre, to Lynn 
Riggs’ Roadside at the University of Maine, Herschel Bricker, director. 
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A favored addition to North Carolina playwriting, Swappin Fever, by 
Lealon N. Jones, directed by the author; an American premiére claimed by 
Alabama Polytechnic for Galsworthy’s The Forest, staged by Telfair Peet. 
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For most of these twenty-five years the better college theatres and 
dramatic laboratories have been sending forth a new audience that 
knows and needs a theatre. They have started artists on their way. 
They have turned out trained technicians and well-trained teachers. 
The artists and technicians have entirely filled the demand in the 
tributary theatre wherever there is a living wage paid. Many of them 
have been absorbed — to advantage — in the professional theatre. 
The teachers have raised the standard of college departments and re- 
made completely the teaching and use of drama in the high school 
field. But there are still each year, and in increasing numbers, trained 
workers for whom no job is open, and there is still to an increasing 
extent an unsatisfied audience in hundreds of cities. Obviously a way 
must be found to make these loose ends meet. Architects, theatre 
consultants, city planners, have pointed the way to building a com- 
munity theatre which can be made to pay its expenses. It seems to be 
up to the colleges to lead in a campaign to dilate the region of service 
for their graduates and at the same time to satisfy the new audience 
they have created. A little sound organization and some good, clear, 
American publicity could double the whole field in a few years. 


Twenty-five years ago the 47 Workshop at Harvard was already a 
flourishing institution under George Pierce Baker’s inspiring leader- 
ship. With his theatre wisdom, Mr. Baker knew that America would 
never have a vital theatre until we had training-grounds for our play- 
wrights. Broadway was an active and often financially rewarding 
market-place for their wares, but it provided poor soil for their begin- 
nings. Theatres were running in ruts, and foreign ruts at that. In our 
colleges nothing was being done to give young writers who might be 
headed for the theatre a sense of what great plays were really like, or 
how the world-old institution functioned that made great dramas into 
great plays acted before an audience. Mr. Baker knew that you cannot 
create playwrights by providing courses for them in a college cur- 
riculum, but you could at least teach an aspiring playwright, in asso- 
ciation with the other workers who made up a production, how to use 
the opportunities of time and space, of human cooperation and me- 
chanical service which the modern theatre affords, and you might be 
able to suggest to him that, instead of repeating old formulas for 
success, he search for new material in his own experience or in the 
background of natural and human life against which he grew up. 
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It did not need a magnifying glass to find fresh material for drama. 

How well Mr. Baker labored and to what good ends is all, as they 
say, on the record. More than any other single man, he influenced the 
extraordinary growth in our professional and amateur theatre in all 
its branches, technical and creative. That he also laid the foundations 
and trained the leaders of our unrivaled development in theatre educa- 
tion is a story in itself. It has often been told; it should be retold 
oftener than it is. And, by good fortune, it is charmingly retold today 
in a memorial booklet just issued by the Dramatists Play Service, with 
contributions by some of Mr. Baker’s famous students and associates. 

Things are quite different today. ‘Write what you know’ and 
‘write the lore of the folk among whom you live’ have become stock 
phrases among our many playwriting groups, and it is as well to face 
the fact that they have not yet created any vast army of dramatic 
artists. But they have done two things. They have turned up fresh 
fields of story, character and conflict. And since great plays are usually 
not the product of the first telling of a story, but its re-creation in new 
form through the mind of an artist who absorbed it when he was 
young, it may be hoped that the spadework done by all the folkplay- 
making groups will come to fruition ten years from now or twenty 
years from now. They have also taught some of us, at least, that play- 
writing is not photography, that copying the life about you — no 
matter how dramatic or melodramatic it may be — does not alone 
make a play. It trains you to habits of observation, of quick response 
to elements of character and depths of motive, to essentials of speech 
and movement and personal presence, of group relationships and 
social backgrounds. All of this is the best possible equipment for a 
playwright, but it will not turn his manuscript into a play. Nor will 
preaching about it make it any more dramatically effective — we have 
learned that, too. It is one of the most devastating criticisms of our 
serious dramatists that the more earnest and thoughtful they become, 
the less fruitful their work is. They have learned to see, and many of 
them to feel keenly about what they see, but they have not learned to 
think clearly, and there is nothing that damns a play so surely as 
unsound thinking on a high plane. It may take us twenty years more 
to teach our wits to follow our eyes, but it is a goal worth aiming at. 

To see how far we have already gone in American playwriting, put 
against five of the most successful plays of 1914 the four plays that 
disputed the Drama Critics’ Circle Award this year; that is, against 
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Potash and Perlmutter by Montague Glass, Seven Keys to Baldpate by 
George M. Cohan, Today by George Broadhurst and Abraham 
Schomer, Kitty Mackay by Catherine Chisholm and Too Many Cooks 
by Frank Craven, put 4be Lincoln in Illinois, a thoroughly modern 
play with an historical background; The Little Foxes and Rocket to the 
Moon, each a bitter commentary on one aspect of American life; and 
My Heart's in the Highlands, a dramatic poet’s release both from the 
facts of history and from the facts of sordid everyday living. It hap- 
pens that none of these playwrights was schooled in a tributary thea- 
tre, but the men of the tributary theatre — from Eugene O’Neill and 
Sidney Howard out of the 47 Workshop, to Paul Green out of the 
Carolina Playmakers — have contributed largely to dilating the 
region of American playwriting. 

We are still not able to say that the tributary theatre has found 
a way to survive — with either a bank account or an audience — and 
at the same time to provide satisfactory productions for all the hopeful 
young playwrights within its range. But at least it has not taken many 
years to learn the costly lesson that producing a manuscript play, with 
players and directors whose technique was not established, too often 
robbed the playwright of his play and the theatre of its audience. We 
know now that producing a new script, especially by a playwright 
working without experience on a stage, is the most difficult and pro- 
fessional task in the whole fabric of the theatre. It is a task to which 
our hurried and harried commercial theatres sacrifice hopeful talents 
by the score. The tributary theatre will not make the same mistake. 
Our schools of playwriting, with their organized audiences interested 
in the experiment, and with no need to depend on box-office, are a first 
aid to the situation. Moreover, each year directors mature. Each year 
community and even college acting companies — in spite of their 
constant change of personnel — acquire an accretion of talent, of 
technique, of experience, which brings them closer to what is needed 
for turning a manuscript into a play. There are half a dozen directors 
in the tributary field today who would honor any manuscript they 
touched. Another goal ahead! 

In technical competence and progress the tributary theatres stand 
well on a level with the best of the commercial theatre. In the handling 
of repertory and the making of a program of plays, as well as the level 
of the plays presented, the tributary theatre easily leads the profes- 
sional. And each year there is a larger number of groups reporting a 
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gain or even a sell-out for a subscription season. The fact that 4aron 
Slick is played a thousand times more than any classic has about as 
much relation to the subject as the fact that there are flea circuses on 
Broadway. Practically the whole drama of other countries and of past 
ages, except Shakespeare, would be lost to our audiences were it not for 
tributary theatre repertories. 

Tributary acting, on the other hand, ranges widely from the un- 
trained and untalented to the expert. There are few tributary theatres 
of any standing that would not be ashamed to have presented some of 
the plays produced with complete Equity casts in New York this 
winter and every winter. But there are on the other hand only a few 
tributary theatres that can equal the good average of complete pro- 
fessional casts, and none that can approach the top. Comparison by 
individuals makes no point whatever. But there is one thing in this 
matter of acting that should be noted: the folly of assuming that an 
actor becomes a professional by paying his dues to an actors’ union. 
Only this week there came to my attention a project signed by an 
expert in the New York theatre world, saying that amateurs must 
have no place in thescheme, but that there were thousands of ‘ talented 
aspirants’ waiting for jobs in New York who might well be trusted 
with a leading share in it. Why, one may ask politely, with all of these 
‘talented aspirants’ ready for important roles, are so many plays 
dropped every season because of ‘casting difficulties’? According to 
such standards Russell Collins was no doubt still an amateur when he 
joined the Group Theatre after years of the widest range of repertory 
at the Cleveland Play House. And Carl Benton Reid, who has come 
into special favor for his performance in The Little Foxes (and who 
had his training at Carnegie Tech), remained an amateur even through 
the years that he played Shakespeare to audiences numbered by the 
millions in Thomas Wood Stevens’ Globe Theatre. Perhaps Martha 
Scott, out of the University of Michigan, was a ‘talented aspirant’ in 
winter while she was looking for a job in New York, an amateur when 
in summer she went out for further work under her old teacher, Valen- 
tine Windt, and became a professional by sudden magic when she 
stepped into the limelight in Our Town. These distinctions are silly, 
but they will persist as long as we allow the good word ‘professional’ to 
mean ‘commercial’ instead of ‘talented, trained and experienced’. 

In the college theatre field there is one road to progress well open 
which would have delighted Mr. Baker’s heart, namely, the change 
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in department alignment which is taking the theatre arts out from a 
secondary place in the Department of English Literature or of Oral 
Speech. In theory at least, there is no longer much occasion to argue 
that the theatre — with the arts it embraces — belongs in the hier- 
archy of the arts. But few things are more difficult, even when money 
is not involved, than breaking down established college formulas, and 
there are still scores of administrative and financial hurdles to be 
overcome before the theatre stands out in every important school 
frankly and freely where it belongs by right in the plan of education. 


There is another goal that the tributary theatre will have to fight 
hard to attain, but it is worth a fight. Benjamin Kidd once said that 
all of modern progress lay in the growth from unconscious social co- 
operation to conscious social cooperation. Many of the pioneers in the 
tributary theatre field were, and like most pioneers still are, embattled 
individualists, thinking only in terms of defending and enlarging their 
own theatre, their own college and community. Too often they trans- 
late this limited interest into a concern for their own personal power of 
control within these units. Their way becomes for them the only way; 
their good the only good. They are hardly to be blamed for this. Keep- 
ing a tributary theatre alive against Puritanism, against commerce, 
against lack of experience and lack of funds, through depression and ,,,, Taylor at Boise 
new depression, has been a tough job. But fortunately for the dis- High School made this 
turbed world we live in, the theatre no longer thrives under the hand program cut of Louisa 
of the little dictator, any more than in the lands of the big ones. The- pa yeah bg 
atre today is an art of communion, of cooperation, of social purpose. 1:41. women. 

Just as in a single production, so with the theatre as a whole, when it 
becomes every man for himself it is ‘ the devil take the foremost’. Many 
of the younger men working in the field have already learned from 
experience that generosity and an outstretched hand pay better 
dividends than selfish power. They have learned that a playwright 
cannot live from one-town royalties. An actor cannot thrive eternally 
on one-town audiences. And a one-town audience soon fades away 
unless it is fed by the enthusiasm of other audiences. You cannot ex- 
pect that the tributary theatre will always have a leader like George 
Pierce Baker. But if there is nobody today as nation-minded about it 
as Mr. Baker, or as young in theatre faith as he was even when he was 
old, there are, at least, many men who begin to see how far ahead his 
vision staked the goals that were not for him to reach but for them. 
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The Drama Department at Carnegie Tech 











The Donor: 


Pittsburgh and Andrew Carnegie 


FREDERICK KEPPEL 


N ANY career of great accomplishment, such as Andrew Carnegie’s, 
| it is seldom possible to ascribe any particular achievement to de- 
liberate intent alone; a kind of inspired instinct (hunch in the ver- 
nacular) has usually its part as well; and so have the operations of 
chance. In appraising Mr. Carnegie’s share in the development of our 
dramatic education, all three must, I think, be taken into account. 

It is true that of the operating organizations bearing his name he 
took the most active personal share in the Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 
burgh. He had the greatest pride in the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, but he left the details of development to the scientists. When, 
however, it came to building up an organization dedicated to the 
enrichment of human lives, through books and music and art, and the 
learning of skills, he felt he had a right to an opinion, not indeed as a 
donor, but as one who had sought and found many ways to enrich his 
own life. Certainly he approved a place for the arts among the oppor- 
tunities for training he wished to make available to the young people 
of Pittsburgh. Whether his original plan included the drama is not so 
clear, but he may fairly be given the benefit of the doubt. No great 
theatregoer himself, he derived much of his keenest pleasure in music 
from the opera, and, even more important, the stage was the habitat of 
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one whose genius he worshiped, William Shakespeare. Nothing would 
have given Andrew Carnegie greater delight, could he have foreseen it, 
than the unique record of his school in producing 26 different plays of 
Shakespeare, more than 350 performances, with an estimated audience 
of 140,000. 

In theory, just about the last place to seek the birthplace of our 
first scholarly, cultural and professional school of the theatre would 
be in a school established primarily for part-time students of science 
and technology. The element of chance, to which I referred a moment 
ago, appears to have overruled theoretical consideration in this in- 
stance, but perhaps it wasn’t wholly a matter of chance. Formal edu- 
cation of the conventional type was in a much more complacent state 
of mind in 1914 than it is today, and much more likely to deny the 
necessity and to question the desirability of introducing any new ele- 
ment in the picture. At Pittsburgh, on the other hand, there was an 
atmosphere of freedom and a willingness to try out new things. The 
President, Arthur Hamerschlag, was a man of real imagination, singu- 
larly free trom academic inhibitions of any kind. At Pittsburgh, too, 
was a donor of limitless generosity, ready and willing to provide the 
very substantial sums necessary for buildings and equipment, and for 
a distinguished teaching staff. 

What personal share Mr. Carnegie had in the step-by-step develop- 
ment of the school, I do not know; probably it was not very great, fora 
serious illness not many months after its establishment brought his 
active career to a close. Be that as it may, there is to me a very real 
appropriateness in Andrew Carnegie’s being the patron saint of our 
pioneer school of the drama. To read Burton Hendrick’s Life, or to lis- 
ten to the reminiscences of surviving friends, is to realize that Car- 
negie’s whole outlook on life was the dramatic outlook. To him, his 
business was drama, and so were his public services, his philanthropies, 
his recreations. It was all-round drama, comprising comedy and farce, 
the sentimental and the romantic, with melodrama here and there, and 
even tragedy, though happily this was rare. And it was good drama — 
where, for example, can one find a shrewder touch than his buying the 
historic glen he had been forbidden to enter when a lad, and throwing 
it open as a public park to all the people of his native town of 
Dunfermline? 

Adequate preparation for the stage as a career would have come 
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sooner or later in any event, but the timing of this pioneer work at 
Pittsburgh was of the greatest importance to American education. For 
one thing it paved the way for the Little Theatre movement, destined 
to play so vital a part in our American adult education. Even more 
important has been the influence on what we call, with steadily de- 
creasing accuracy, our formal education. During these 25 years, our 
conception of what education in school and college really means has 
been shifting from the process of adjusting each student to the cur- 
riculum which we have decided a priori to be good for him, to an ad- 
justment of the whole environment, including the curriculum, to the 
interests and capacities of the individual. More and more each student 
is encouraged to play an active rather than a passive role in his own 
education, more and more he is encouraged to exercise whatever crea- 
tive powers he may possess. As to the place of the drama in these 
fundamental changes, there has been but one limiting factor; namely, 
the available supply of men and women capable of weaving this ele- 
ment into the existing pattern of school and college life, no easy task, 
for it involves not only competent knowledge and understanding of the 
theatre, but also an appreciation of the nature of the other demands on 
the time and energies of the students. 

Great as has been the contribution of the Carnegie school to the 
American professional stage, it may well be that of even greater im- 
portance was its recognition of the coming need of a new type of drama 
teacher, and its training of such teachers, many of whom, as we know, 
trained others in their turn. 

Andrew Carnegie’s achievements as a giver include an almost in- 
credible sum of money already distributed, and to be distributed 
throughout the years to come from the endowments he created. They 
represent too an imaginative sweep of interest’which is unique so far as 
my knowledge goes. The work in the drama at Pittsburgh, of which we 
are now celebrating the twenty-fifth birthday, is only one part of a 
College of Fine Arts, itself only one part of an Institute of Technology, 
which in turn is but a part of Carnegie’s gift to the city of his adoption. 
To assign to this single item a high relative place in his whole philan- 
thropic achievement is to give it high praise indeed, but no higher, in 
my judgment, than it deserves. 
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Design for a modernistic Hay Fever at Alamosa (Colorado) High School. 





Out of the past of America’s theatre the University of Missouri Workshop 
picked Boker’s romantic Francesca Da Rimini, directed by Donovan Rhyns- 
burger, designed by James Russell; The Dartmouth Players took The 


Contrast, directed by Theodore Packard, settings by Stephen J. Bradley. 
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The Background: 


The First Plan and the Goal 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


I’ THE early days of President Hamerschlag’s regime, Carnegie Tech 

was a place of bold experiment. Teaching there was an adventure. 
Hamerschlag had imagination —no one questioned that. He had 
shaped an industrial school, and added an engineering college and a 
college for women. When he included the Fine Arts, he took them in 
his stride. The century-long failure of the colleges to deal with the arts 
did not haunt his dreams for a moment — he had every intention of 
breaking new ground anyway; and he was not much more respectful to 
the methods of the established schools of art. 

His view ran something like this: No human economy in it. After 
four years, you can say to a few of your students, ‘Now you’re artists 
— go ahead and exhibit.’ To a few more, ‘You’re craftsmen — go 
ahead and do labels for tomato cans.’ And to the rest, ‘You have no 
talent; you’ve been wasting your time — sorry, and goodbye.’ . . . 
The failures pay for the successes — no justice in that. 

But he was sure there might be another way. 

In 1913, he and Russell Hewlett, who was then Dean of the School 
of Applied Design, invited me to come to Carnegie Tech and work out 
a plan for a school of stagecraft. I took a long walk over the hills at 
Madison, thought it all over, and went to Pittsburgh with another 
scheme: not for a school of scenery and lighting, not for applied design 
in the narrower aspect, but for a school of the arts of the theatre — 
something more comprehensive and more difficult. The idea appealed 
to Hamerschlag, and the initial difficulties were swept aside in an 
hour’s conference. 

‘Come here and work on the curriculum,’ he said. ‘You ought to be 
able to start next winter — the theatre will be built by that time.’ 

Russell Hewlett died in November, and we were deprived of his 
sensitive and valuable advice; but he had already agreed in principle. 
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The technical side was fairly simple. The students were to learn the en- 
tire work of the theatre by doing the entire work of the theatre; it was 
merely a question of dividing the work into systematic courses. 

But our experience and observation of art schools, and Hamer- 
schlag’s opinion of them, brought us up hard against the larger prob- 
lem — the combination of the technical training with related work in 
the humanities. We were to give a Bachelor of Arts degree in Drama, 
which was revolutionary enough in itself. Hamerschlag was quite sure 
it was a proper thing to do, provided the students earned the degree 
within the meaning of the law, which was fairly explicit; but in earn- 
ing the degree the student’s time was not to be wasted. 

We talked a good deal about educational theory, and for months I 
carried a paper curriculum in my pocket, and tried it on actors, play- 
wrights and dramatic critics. Otis Skinner spent hours over it, and his 
verdict was fairly typical — ‘It’s all right, laddie, if you can make it 
work.’ In the main, it is still working, and the modest collegiate bulle- 
tin in which it was finally announced has found its way, with various 
modifications, into a good many University catalogues. 

In February 1914, we found ourselves in a palatial building de- 
voted to the arts. Along the front were five niches, with Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Music and Drama carved in the stone over them. 
The building swarmed with students — musicians rebelling against 
every hour taken away from their instruments, painters clattering at 
any requirement that took them away from the model for “general 
studies’, architects intent on the next Beaux Arts competition. This 
last was specially good for us. The architects loafed a week after each 
competition, and said they were thinking; then they went to work, 
and the last week of their assignment the lights in the drafting room 
burned far into the night. With plays, the situation was similar: the 
nearer the performance, the hotter the concentration; this is a natural 
factor in the game of production, but it is difficult to fit into the daily 
academic routine. The school of Architecture also furnished our model 
in proportioning the time spent in the various fields — the curricula in 
painting and music were still in almost as experimental a state as our 
own. Our major stroke was to be in actual production — parallel to 
Design for the architects. 

Work began with a class of eighteen students. We took all who 
presented themselves with proper credentials, and on this account we 
learned about as much from them as they did from us; we learned what 
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afterward turned out to be the most essential feature of the whole 
plan: that quality, talent, potential artistic power were the valuable 
ingredients — nothing else mattered half so much. 

The next year we figured out how much it cost to teach one student 
— about five hundred dollars more than he paid in tuition fees. The 
immediate conclusion stared us in the face. We were spending five 
hundred dollars, betting it on the student’s chances. He was betting 
his time. Obviously the bet should be coppered both ways. When we 
saw that, we became very particular. We put in the tryout. The whole 
department faculty worked a week on all the candidates, and began 
devising a series of tests which eventually became so efficient that we 
could predict, within ten percent, by the tryout ratings, how the ac- 
cepted students would stand at the end of their first year. 

It was this rigorous tryout, more than any special efficiency in the 
teaching, that produced the high percentage of professional success in 
the early roster of students. We simply could not take the responsibil- 
ity, or spend the Institute’s money (we called it Mr. Carnegie’s money 
in those days) on any student who did not show some clear promise of 
being useful in the theatre. We made mistakes; some students turned 
out a lot better than we expected. 

The experiment had little or no publicity. We were all surprised 
when the Boston Transcript sent Mr. Seldes, and the next year Mr. 
Motherwell, to write it up. The usual treatment in the Pittsburgh 
papers may be judged by the full text of a notice a year or so later: 


Last night the Carnegie Tech Drama Department put on The Pillars of 

Society, by H. Ibsen. It is a play about capital and labor. 

We were in no danger of having the students’ heads turned by 
publicity. 

For the opening performance, Two Gentlemen of Verona, Donald 
Robertson came on as visiting director, and the painting department 
came down in squads to make the sets. Among them came Woodman 
Thompson, who was just graduating as an illustrator, and he stayed to 
be trained into a resourceful scene designer and executant. In those 
days the new stagecraft was a book by Gordon Craig and a gleam in 
Bobby Jones’ eye. When we set a play, we set it, with occasional ex- 
periments, in scenery. Our budget was fairly generous for lumber, 
muslin and paint; what we did with these items was our own business. 

We undertook to keep the students busy, and this, owing to the 
essential inequality of parts in plays, meant a great many plays. There 
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being no box-office — the charter of the institution gave it no right to 
go into the show business — and intelligent audiences being ours for 
the training, each play had half a dozen performances. The students 
took acting as a natural part of the day’s work; the hectic excitement 
of the single amateur performance was over, and they settled down 
with cool heads to the job of development, and the realization of an- 
other of Hamerschlag’s objectives — making friends for the Institute 
in a city not normally too friendly to the Carnegie endowments. 
Hamerschlag called it making our contribution to the culture of the 
community, and that was as good a way to put it as any. 

The emphasis on acting was automatic; in any theatre, ours in- 
cluded, the employment load works out about twelve to one against 
scene designers, directors and playwrights. I mean that each produced 
play employs a designer for four weeks or less, one director for four 
weeks, one or two playwrights for an indefinite period (usually shorter 
than it should be), and a dozen actors as long as the play holds the 
stage, the Broadway average last season being six weeks. Not to go 
into the mathematics, the inference is plain that the theatre needs 
trained actors (assuming that they are better when trained). There is 
a sardonic note in our record — the percentage of directors among our 
alumni is far too great; there is a reason, but I need not go into it here. 

The ‘general studies’, in the curriculum by academic requirement, 
were none too popular at first; they came in the morning, and rehearsal 
and performance ran late in the evening. But we were very fortunate 
in our faculty. When the students took Dramatic Literature with 
Haniel Long, they straightway began to experiment with poetry, 
dramatic or lyric as the individual temperament suggested. Harold 
Geoghegan could teach History of Costume with such precision as to 
make costume construction on authentic lines inevitable, and at the 
same time he could open vistas on the social history of the periods. 
Colette could teach French with echoes of Corneille and Racine be- 
hind it. English diction was another thing; Pittsburgh has an accent 
all its own, and to break local accents down, we wore out a succession 
of patient and devoted English actresses. . . . 

As our objective was to teach, not what the student could learn in 
his first six weeks in stock (there were a good many stock companies 
then), but what he could not learn there, our choice of plays was inclu- 
sive. We put on a Greek tragedy every year, and always, on April 
twenty-third, a play of Shakespeare. The schedule was flexible; except 
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for April twenty-third we produced each play when it was ripe. An 
Ibsen item took a longer period of rehearsal than one of Howard 
Southgate’s or Harry Hamilton’s manuscripts. We ranged over the 
drama, ancient and modern, with the hopeful idea that all good fish 
were for our net. 

This meant many styles of acting, and many different directors. 
After his first Shakespearean production, Donald Robertson came only 
for Moliére. Douglas Ross took Shakespeare the second year, and after 
that the April date fell regularly to B. Iden Payne, who varied his 
activities to include Shaw, Galsworthy and the Manchester group. 
Galsworthy himself came in on The Silver Box, though Payne did the 
actual directing. I took the Greeks and Ibsen, and whatever plays and 
students were left over. Chester Wallace, who became a tower of 
strength to us, took a strong American line. I can’t say we ever as- 
sumed much responsibility for the dramatic culture of the community 
— it was a by-product. We were really responsible to Hamerschlag 
only for getting results with our students. 

There is truth in the adage that if art cannot be taught, it can be 
caught. All art schools are taught mainly by their student bodies. We 
were fortunate in that Charles Meredith, Frederic McConnell, How- 
ard Southgate, Ted Viehman, Mary Blair, Lucy Barton and Eula Guy 
set the pace early. By 1916, when William Poel came over to put on his 
production of Poetaster, and to set up a counsel of perfection and 
thoroughness such as we had never known, the group fairly glittered 
with promise. Iden Payne’s Richard II put it on display in all its 
virility. The war threw us off for only a season. Carl Benton Reid, 
John A. Willard, William Franklin, Hubbard Kirkpatrick, Dorothy 
Raymond and Mary Ricard were showing their quality; and there 
were others, equally talented, who have left the theatre. Hardie Al- 
bright, Russell Collins, Norman Foster and Arthur Lubin were in the 
next flight. Looking over any old program of the years just before or 
just after the war, you find a list of active present-day actors, direc- 
tors, designers and a few playwrights. They worked together harder 
than they have ever worked since. Hollywood, Broadway and the 
community theatres got them in the end. 

With the rigorous tryout system we kept our numbers down — in 
my ten years at Tech we never had more than fifty in the Department 
at any one time. We worked intensively on chosen material. We can 
render to Arthur Hamerschlag a good account. 
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The Central Figure: 


Shakespeare 


B. IDEN PAYNE 


HE FIRST play to be produced by what was then the infant 
Drama Department of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
twenty-five years ago was Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
and the performance took place on the author’s birthday, St. George’s 
Day, the 23rd of April. Thus, more or less by chance, was inaugurated 
the happy principle, which has become traditional in the department, 
of celebrating Shakespeare’s birthday annually by the production of 
one of his plays. Of the many gratifying activities with which I was 
associated at the Carnegie Institute of Technology it would be in- 
evitable that the most vivid memories should centre around the pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare if only because the master-dramatist of all 
the ages naturally provides the most interesting material for the pro- 
ducer. But when I have to acknowledge that, though my function was 
primarily that of the teacher, I learnt more about the necessities of 
Shakespearean production from my experiences there than from all 
my work in the professional theatre, it is not surprising that my recol- 
lection dwells upon those student performances with particular 
fondness. I say ‘professional theatre’ in order to be understood with- 
out explanation, although I abominate the restriction involved in 
narrowing the use of the word ‘professional’ to those who are receiv- 
ing, or hoping to receive, a salary for their work. It used to annoy me 
when I was in Pittsburgh if ever the student actors at Tech were re- 
ferred to as amateurs. Certainly, in so far as the word may be said to 
connote a dilettante or a frivolous attitude, they were not amateurs. 
Although I feared that it might perhaps be verging upon the pedantic 
I preferred to call them apprentice actors. 
I feel strongly on this subject because I think it is important that 
the very large public who attend these plays should realize what they 
are seeing. Take the matter of experience alone: a cast of seniors has 
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four years’ repertory experience behind it. But, apart from this, there 
is my personal reaction. The seriousness and enthusiasm, the truly 
professional attitude, of the majority of the students in the Drama 
Department at Tech never ceased to arouse my admiration and 
quicken a responsive enthusiasm on my own part. It happened occa- 
sionally that rehearsals I was conducting on a New York production 
overlapped rehearsals of a production at Tech, and I had to divide my 
time between the two places. As the rehearsals progressed I found 
myself more and more relying upon the concentrated effort and un- 
remitting attention, that is to say the professional attitude, of the 
Tech students while I had to be in New York, and more and more 
anxious about the relaxation of effort and interest on the part of the 
‘professional’ actors in New York while I was in Pittsburgh. I even 
found that I could make equal progress with the two productions by 
giving more time than I had intended to New York and less to Pitts- 
burgh! 

I can remember occasions when a Tech production was approach- 
ing and I called a rehearsal on a general holiday. Not only did the 
cast turn up faithfully but, as the morning progressed, one by one, an- 
other and another member of the student body, not concerned in the 
cast, drifted in to watch the rehearsal. They were acting spontaneously 
and without forethought; it was simply that they were so in love with 
the theatre that they could not keep away from it. If ths is not the 
professional attitude I do not know what is. 

But to return to the Shakespearean productions. We began with 
the use of scenery, sometimes elaborate scenery if the play afforded 
the opportunity to use it. We discovered as time went on that the 
more we simplified the scenery the better it was for the production, 
the more immediate was the appeal of the play itself to the audience. 
At length the chance presented itself of constructing something closely 
approximating the Elizabethan theatre inside our proscenium, and of 
extending the apron stage which we already possessed. 

The play was Hamlet. For a variety of reasons (but chiefly 
because it was one of the years when I was resident in Pittsburgh 
during the whole of the school year), we were able to rehearse for a 
longer period than usual and even to some extent during the semester 
preceding the production. This, of course, was a great advantage, and 
we were particularly fortunate in the actor who appeared in the name 
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part, but our great and exciting discovery was the startling effect of 
the structure of the Elizabethan theatre upon the representation of 
the play. The absolute continuity of the action so that what I can only 
term the melodic line of the scene development was unbroken, the 
immediate appeal to the imagination afforded by the absence of rep- 
resentational scenery, and the complete personal contact of actors 
and audience which the Elizabethan playwrights took for granted 
combined to bring the play into focus and to vivify it so that it seemed 
almost different in kind from performances on the modern picture- 
frame stage, the thing seen and looked at rather than felt and experi- 
enced. 

Year by year after this we continued to use the Elizabethan con- 
struction for our performances of Shakespeare, and each production 
confirmed my conviction that only the Elizabethan theatre, or some 
construction or adaptation which fulfils the same essential require- 
ments, can fully bring the plays to life. 

For twenty-five years there has been a production of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays at the Carnegie Institute of Technology and al- 
most always as a celebration of the author’s birthday. I hope this 
tradition will never be abandoned but only more firmly fixed. I be- 
lieve twenty-six of Shakespeare’s plays have already been given. I 
hope the time will come when Tech will be able to boast that all the 
thirty-seven plays of the canon have been represented in its theatre. 





Twenty-five years ago Carnegie Tech gave the first of its annual 
Shakespeare productions, Two Gentlemen of Verona. This year 
Valentine Windt, a Carnegie graduate, includes it in his repertory 
at the University of Michigan. This drawing is on the program. 
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PLAYS AND THEIR PRODUCERS 
AT CARNEGIE TECH 





Even in the early years the Department of Drama ranged over a wide field 
for their plays — from Ernst Toller’s The Machine Wreckers, staged by 
Theodore Viehman, with settings by Hardie Albright (1926), to Stephen 
Phillips’ Paolo and Francesca, staged by Thomas Wood Stevens, with settings 
by Alexander Wyckoff (1922). 
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John Masefield’s The Faithful, directed by Elmer W. Hickman, and Edmund 
Rostand’s La Princesse Lointaine, staged by Boris Glagolin, settings by 
Lloyd Weninger, were both on the 1930 program. 








Elmer Hickman and Howard Bay appear (1931) as director and designer for 
Tolstoi’s Fruits of Culture. There was by that time hardly a form of play in 
classic or modern repertory that Carnegie was not equipped to do. 
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B. Iden Payne, who staged Shakespeare at Carnegie Tech for many years 
before he became director of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford, 
could also take in an easy stride Tom Taylor, whose Ticket-of-Leave Man he 
produced (1932), with scenery by Lloyd Weninger. 





Mr. Payne directs Henry IV, (Part 1) with great gusto on Carnegie’s Eliza- 
bethan stage (1934), with Lloyd Weninger again as designer. Mr. Weninger is 
also designer for Toller’s Man and the Masses staged by Elmer W. Hickman. 








Albert Lovejoy and Clifford Brooke are represented as directors in two 1936 
productions: the first Anton Chekhov’s Three Sisters; the second, Brittle 
Heaven, by Vincent York and Frederick Pohl. 
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Henry Boettcher, now head of the Department of Drama, directed J. B. 
Priestley’s Time and the Conways in 1938. H. H. Munro’s The Watched Pot 
was one of the last productions made for the department by Chester Wallace, 
whose death, at the end of the year, was a deep loss to the faculty and stu- 
dents, with whom he had been happily associated for many years. 





FP. W. Ouradnik 








There are few people in the tributary field who put their varied technical 
training received at Carnegie Tech to better creative and artistic use than 
does Valentine Windt at the University of Michigan, as these scenes from 
two of his productions show — The Shoemakers’ Holiday and Idiot's Delight. 
His settings, lighting and ensemble movement ‘act’ with his players. 





The Foreground: 


As It Stands Today 


HENRY BOETTCHER 


N THE frankness and directness with which it teaches the arts of the 
theatre, Carnegie Tech’s Department of Drama is still unconven- 
tional, although the inclusion of theatre arts in a college curriculum 
has become a familiar practice in this quarter century. That the 
working methods of the Department remain in broad outline un- 
changed is a tribute to the far-sightedness and clear vision of Thomas 
Wood Stevens and his associates in working out the first plan rather 
than a comment on the lack of imagination of his followers. For 
despite a somewhat increased enrollment and various changes in 
course requirements, the original plan — a theatre company composed 
of college students devoting approximately a third of their day to aca- 
demic study and the remainder to the systematic production, rehearsal 
and performance of plays — stands unaltered. The changes have been 
prompted on the one hand by the growing inability of the commercial 
theatre to provide a living, and on the other by the development of the 
college and community theatre as fields offering an opportunity to 
work regularly with some degree of security. Although the training of 
the student actor has not been slighted, the effort being if anything 
to make it more thorough, in recent years an increased emphasis on 
training for production and direction has fitted a greater number of 
students to work in the tributary theatre. 

The personality and spirit of the Department is distinctive even 
to those who pass casually by, and ineradicably vivid to its many 
students and graduates. These are the elements from which it grows — 
an active theatre producing regularly and frequently, youth with its 
exuberance and plasticity, the enriching influence of the study of the 
liberal arts in association with the other fine arts departments. At first 
glance these may seem to be the characteristics of every college 
department of drama. A closer view shows a difference. 

The students are largely undergraduate, for it is a fundamental 
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belief at Carnegie Tech that in teaching the arts, and in the develop- 
ment of both artists and craftsmen, the plasticity and enthusiasm of 
youth in its formative years are priceless assets which must be used, 
and that professional instruction should not follow a long academic 
preparation but should accompany it. Under a full program of aca- 
demic study, the potential arts student frequently chafes and develops 
a wastefully listless and indifferent attitude towards all study. The 
frequent improvement in quality of work and general expansion in 
personality and spirit of students who transfer from a strictly liberal 
arts program to the dominantly technical Carnegie program is vivid 
illustration of this. On the other hand, the young student of the arts 
and crafts can spend profitably only a certain proportion of each day 
in intensive technical study; time itself is important in the develop- 
ment of talent, and so aside from its general value the academic por- 
tion of the curriculum is important in lengthening the whole program. 

To eliminate the student whose only qualifications for work in the 
theatre are enthusiasm, desire and adequate high school preparation, 
the time-honored technical test serves not only the Department of 
Drama, but with various modifications, all the departments in the 
College of Fine Arts. In drama it consists of interviews of applicants 
by all the members of the departmental faculty, the presentation of 
short prepared dramatic scenes, and finally —for the actors—intensive 
rehearsal under several directors or, for those intending to specialize 
in other branches of the theatre, submission of tangible evidence of 
their interest in, and qualifications for, study in that field. 

The four-year undergraduate course provides, as I have already 
said, that indispensable element in the study of the theatre, as in all 
the arts, time — time in which to develop and mature, years of study 
and practice under guidance and supervision in a producing theatre 
which provides a wide variety of experience in all styles and modes of 
acting and production. The development of a man or woman of the 
theatre involves much more than the acquisition of information and 
technical skills. The development of voice and body, the imagination, 
the mind, the personality, all are involved in this complex process. It 
cannot be forced or crowded; it must be allowed its growing time. Four 
years is none too much, and so the entering freshman is plunged into 
a varied and strenuous program of theatre study and practice from 
which he does not emerge until the last day of his senior year. The 
impatient student who must hurry is not for us. Nor is the narrow 
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student who wants to concentrate on one aspect of the theatre only, 
excluding all else. Ours is a preparation for a profession and a way of 
life rather than a means of acquiring a few quick tricks of the trade. 

The Carnegie Theatre is the axis about which the work and the 
lives of the entire department, both faculty and students, revolve. In 
a very real and practical sense the department operates much like a 
permanent theatre company, except that sooner or later all participate 
in every phase of the work. The members of the company, whatever 
their special talents or interests may be, must learn to know all phases 
of a play’s production and all aspects of the operation of a theatre. 
That has been a first principle in the department from which there 
has never been a deviation. For the medium of the theatre is complex, 
and its effective operation depends on the cooperation of a group with 
individual and frequently conflicting points of view. 

Frequent production and many performances are also outstand- 
ingly characteristic of Carnegie Tech. For only in performance on a 
stage, working with others before an audience, can the student com- 
plete the lesson begun in the rehearsal room, the shop or classroom. 
Fundamental theory may be taught and exercises practised, but not 
until the student can command and apply this material under the 
very special and exacting conditions of an actual performance has his 
training been complete and effective. Only in the repetition of per- 
formances free from the abnormal excitement of an opening can the 
apprentice actor acquire ease and relaxation on the stage and learn 
to project, sustain and time a performance. Similarly only in this way 
can the directors, the designers and the technicians become sufh- 
ciently familiar with the operation of the production before an audi- 
ence to learn the lessons each production has to teach. And so the 
Carnegie Tech theatre operates as frequently as equipment, schedule 
and human physique will permit. Including dress rehearsals the cur- 
tain rises each year on just less than one hundred performances of 
eight major productions embracing all styles and types of drama from 
the Greeks to modern melodrama. Within four years the shops, the 
stage and the auditorium have all become homeland to the student. 

These are the features which seem to me most characteristic of 
Carnegie Tech. It is not a college course with a theatre on the side; it 
is not a theatre with a college in the background; it is not an academic 
stock company;nor is it a forcing bed for talent. Itis something of each, 
but it is much more. It is the Carnegie Tech Department of Drama. 
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Carnegie Tech graduates — where they are and what they are doing. 
A — Actor; D— Designer; Dir — Director; E — Educator; L T — Little Theatre; 
P—Producer; Pl— Playwright; R— Radio; St—Staf; T— Technician; W— Writer. 


ALABAMA 
14) Auburn: Dryden Baughman, £, Ala. Poly- 
technic Inst. 15) Birmingham: Burtt McKee, 
Dir, L T. 16) Anniston: Walter Derdeyn, Dir, 
LT. 


CALIFORNIA 
25) Pasadena: Maxwell Sholes, St, Pasadena 
Playhouse. 26) Hollywood: Willi Behrse, 7; 
Norman Foster, 4 and P; Harry Hamilton, Ed- 
ward Kelly, PJ; Kenneth Thomson, Sec, Screen 
Actors Guild; Herbert Polesie, R 4. 27) San 
Francisco: Lloyd Yoder, R Dir, N. B. C. Pacific 
Coast Network. 

CONNECTICUT 

2) Marble Dale: Cledge Roberts, Dir, Theatre- 
in-the-Dale. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

4) Washington: Ellen Crowe, Z£, Fairmont Jr. 
College. 


GEORGIA 
13) Macon: Harry Schofield, Dir, L T. 


IDAHO 
29) Moscow: John Sollers, Z, Univ. of Idaho. 


ILLINOIS 

20) Chicago: Sally Franklin Feeley, Fern Ball 
Persons, R A; Russell Spindler, Dir, Federal 
Theatre. 21) Evanston: Lee Mitchell, Z, North- 


western Univ. 


LOUISIANA 
23) New Orleans: Bernard Szold, Dir L T; Josef 
Lentz, Dir, Federal Theatre. 


MICHIGAN 
17) Detroit: Verner Haldene, Dir, Federal Thea- 
tre; Betty Kelley, R 4. 18) Ann Arbor: Valentine 
Windt, £, Univ. of Mich. 19) Saginaw: Gordon 
Hatfield, Dir, Saginaw Players. 





























MINNESOTA 
22) Minneapolis: Joseph Batcheller, Z, Univ. of 
Minn. 


MONTANA 
28) Missoula: Larrae Haydon, E, Mont. State 


Univ. 


NEW YORK 
1) Manlius: Edward Palkot, £, Manlius School. 
3) New York City: Arleigh Williamson, Head, 
Dept. of Speech, N. Y. U.; Howard Southgate, 
E, Hofstra Memorial College, N. Y. U.; Harold 
Schaughency, £, Washington Sq. College, N.Y. U.; 
Hardie Albright, P/ and 4; William Bales, St, 
Charles Weidman Studio; Lucy Barton, W 
and E£, Traphagan School; Howard Bay, D; 
Vernon Crane, Misc.; Abe Feder, 7; David 
Gaither, Pres, United Scenic Artists; Franklin 
Heller, 4 and Stage Manager; William Herz, 
St, Mercury Theatre; Charles Philhour, 7, 
American Repertory Theatre; Phillip Tippin, 
St, Jitney Players; Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Wyckoff, Pres. and Treas., Guild O’Crafts; 
James Church, R Dir; Howard Claney, R; Mar- 
got Dee, Bess Johnson, Dorothy Neumann, Jean 
Dahl O’Malley, Lawrence Paquin, Eunice Hill, 
Carlton Young, R 4; Philip Thorn, Don Mc- 
Clure, R W. 


OHIO 

11) Cleveland: Frederic McConnell, Dir, Play 
House; Max Eisenstatt, Dorothy Paxton, Elmo 
Lowe, Alice Robinson, St, Play House; John 
Hruby, D; Hubbard Kirkpatrick, Dir; John 
Houghmaster, owner, Helen Joseph Puppets. 
12) Youngstown: Theodore Viehman, Dir L T. 


OKLAHOMA 
33) Chickasha: Frances Dinsmore Davis, Dean 
of Women, Head, Dept. of Speech, Okla. College. 


OREGON 

31) Portland: Donald Marye, Dir, Civic Theatre. 
32) Oswego: Louise McKinney, £, Marylhurst 
College. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
7) California: Earl Blank, E, State Teachers 
College. 8) Pittsburgh: E. W. Hickman, Eliza- 


beth Schrader, Lloyd Weninger, DeLisle Craw- 
ford, George Kimberly, £, Carnegie Tech; Louise 
Hewitt, James Lindsay, St, Pittsburgh Play- 
house; William Beal, R W and Commentator, 
KDKA; Dorothy Devlin, R 4; Carl Dozer, R 
Commentator and St, WCAE; Robert Gill, R Dir; 
Harold Goldstein, R Commentator; Mary Ann 
Hughes, Elizabeth Levinger, Z, Aliquippa High 
School; Anna Dice, £, Manchester Center; Mary 
Power, E, Latimer High School. 9) Beaver Falls: 
George McCalmon, £, Geneva College; Jean 
Dunkerly, £, Beaver Falls High School. 10) 
Erie: Ida Bickley, St, Playhouse. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
6) Charleston: Charles Meredith, Dir, Dock 
Street Theatre. 


TEXAS 
24) Dallas: David Russell, Z, Southern Meth- 


odist University. 


VIRGINIA 
5) Richmond: Charles Frost, Dir, Theatre Guild. 


WASHINGTON 
30) Seattle: John Conway, £, Univ. of Wash., 
and D, Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


ACTORS 

Paula Bauersmith, Mary Cheffey, Russell Col- 
lins, Boyd Crawford, John Dawson, Kay Dun- 
can, Norman Foster, Eula Guy, Ross Hertz, 
Homer Hull, Regis Joyce, John Kennedy, 
Thomas Hume (Winnipeg, Canada), George 
Lloyd, Ellen Lowe, Charles McCarthy, Charles 
McClelland, Paul McGrath, Carl Benton Reid, 
Walter Browne Rogers, Polly Rowles, Thelma 
Schnee, Matthew Smith, Irene Tedrow, John 
Thomas, Maury Tuckerman, Joe Henry Wads- 
worth, Ben Weldon, Tony Kraber, Thomas 
Fisher, Mary Blair, Mary Ricard Romano, John 
Willard. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
China. Hong Kong: Samuel Kwok-Ying Fung, 
St, Hong Kong branch of Canton Univ. 
Norway. Oslo: Stig Egede, Georg Liiddeckens. 




















Costume sketch for Maria in 
Twelfth Night, designed by 
Joan Bates at Duquesne 
University Drama School. 
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The Next Twenty-Five Years 
LEE MITCHELL (Carnegie Tech ’29) 


H™ around the wall of the green room at Carnegie Tech runs a 
frieze of painted cartouches, each bearing a date and enclosing 
the names of the men who worked crew that year. Each June, when 
the last show has been cleared away, the tools locked up and the stage 
floor swept, the crew gathers about while one of its number, with ap- 
propriate flourishes, unveils the new emblem. Then each man ascends 
a ladder and solemnly paints his name in the space provided, thus 
signaling the end of his apprenticeship. 

As youngsters experiencing for the first time that atmosphere of 
gloomy spaciousness tinged with the faint stink of scene paint which 
permeates stages the world over, we gaped up at the names of the 
great spirits who had once trod those very boards where now we stood: 
an actor whose face had looked out at us from the stage only the night 
before; a designer whose settings had helped fill our scrap-books; a 
director of a theatre back home; a professor whose texts we had stud- 
ied in preparation for our entrance exams; a great critic; a producer; a 
playwright. Henceforward we walked in the footsteps of immortals. 
In the classroom we listened to teachers who had taught them. In 
rehearsal we essayed roles which they had created. In the scene dock 
we studied the artful brush-work of great scene-painters. In the library 
we made our first acquaintance with the work of Bakst, Ibsen, Inigo 
Jones, Racinet, Stanislavski, Gordon Craig and a host of others. There 
were so many thousands of new things to learn, and our allotment of 
time was so short! Eventually one narrowed one’s aim to the acquiring 
of a mastery of perhaps one technique, being content with developing 
an understanding of the others which would be augmented by ex- 
perience and study in the years to come. For we soon realized that 
four years is barely enough for a man to discover all the things that 
are possible in the theatre, much less to accomplish many of them. 

Everyone who teaches in the theatre knows how this realization 
sets spurs to the will of the individual student, creating a zeal which 
is at once intense and comprehensive. Meanwhile the changing char- 
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acter of the student group with its periodic gift of fresh talent main- 
tains a level of youthful impressionability through which this con- 
tagious zeal spreads its fire from generation to generation, the flames 
perpetually nourished by traditions of achievement which are every- 
where at hand. It is this phoenix-like spirit which differentiates the 
university theatre from all other theatrical organizations. 

In technical finish the presentations of the university theatre 
seldom equal those of the commercial or even community theatre. 
Its mass personality, constantly changing, is too fluid to yield much 
more than promises. Its performances should be regarded as a record 
of potentialities rather than as works complete in themselves. For the 
ultimate product of the university theatre is to be found not in its 
own productions, but in the work of its graduates. Its primary func- 
tion, by the nature of its structure and situation, is to educate: to 
offer its students the widest possible range of technical experience; to 
foster keen competition among them in preparation for that in which 
they must excel later; to acquaint them with great drama, hence with 
the creative principles and standards of judgment which it engenders. 

The educational nature of the university theatre governs not only 
its attitude toward its students but its relationship to its audience as 
well. Since its teaching requires the production of a large proportion 
of both classical and original works, it tends to attract as spectators 
individuals whose desire to see plays not ordinarily available makes 
them willing to overlook the inevitable shortcomings of student actors 
and technicians. The audience thus gathered is generally composed of 
faculty, townspeople and a plurality of other students, and is fairly 
constant in its attendance, the students from show to show, the 
faculty and townspeople from season to season. Habitual attendance 
is insured by a schedule comprising three main kinds of productions. 
The first of these is the historical production in which the chief object 
is to revivify the drama of a period other than our own. Most of the 
classics receive this kind of production, and in a university theatre it 
is likely to be the kind preferred. Second is the topical production 
whose emphasis is on the illumination of some subject of current in- 
terest, of social, moral or political significance. Third is the experi- 
mental production whose emphasis is placed upon form or manner of 
presentation rather than content. In this group occur most stylized 
novelties as well as try-outs of original scripts. 

While it is necessary for the audience to sympathize with the some- 
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are from the Brigham Young 
University program for The 
Merchant of Venice. 
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what immature efforts of student performers, it is equally necessary 
to maintain within the frame of that sympathy a highly critical atti- 
tude. Not that student work can be judged in comparison with that 
of professionals; the criticism must measure achievement by intention 
— how much the student achieved in relation to what he set out to do. 
This measurement is facilitated by frequent statement of theatre 
policies, of author’s and director’s objectives in a particular instance, : 
and by the spectator’s knowledge of the play. The criticism is made 
of value to students by their exposure to representative spectators’ 
reactions. In one theatre this is done by requesting each member of 
the invited audience to hand in a short written criticism of the per- 
formance; in another the subscribers are invited to weekly informal 
receptions at which students are required to be present; in a third 
round tables are held periodically at which students and subscribers 
meet and compare notes. 

The theatre fulfils an obligation which cannot be encompassed by 
any other department of the university: the obligation not to forget 
the distinction between drama and other literature because drama is 
written to be staged; because great drama carries out its author’s 
intention only while being performed. We who have spent our lives 
in the theatre know how many a well-edited classic, seemingly dull, 
in spite of its abundant ballast of footnotes, may be profoundly and 
memorably moving on the stage. But it is hard to demonstrate the : 
reasons for this to a sophomore who has no opportunity of seeing such 
literature in the life. Without it, he may pass through his schooling 
and emerge still partially blind as when he went in, a cultural defective. 

In conjunction with other departments of a university it is pos- | 

sible to produce practically any play ever written in any language. 
There is always available the advice and cooperation of the other | 
departments, both in translation and in preparing a script for staging. 
Such cooperation benefits equally the theatre and the department 
whose help is enlisted. For the former it makes possible a starting 
point in production close to the author’s intention; for the latter it 
provides a production academically acceptable, valuable to current 
course-work, and not available in the ordinary manner. 

An important educational function exists in original research in 
the history of the theatre, its styles of production, its conventions of 
acting and design. These are things for the most part vaguely under- 
stood. Nothing but their actualization on the stage can make them 
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Hanna and Hanna 


Oliver Twist at the University of New Mexico, setting by Jim Russell. 


Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, designed by Charles Rogers for the 
Amherst College Masquers, and directed by Curtis Canfield. 











The Children’s Theatre of Wilkes-Barre, Norma Sangiuliano, director, 
shows these delightful examples of plays presented this season — The [ndian 
Captive by Charlotte Chorpenning and Rip Van Winkle. 
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clear, and research which can be carried out only in a university 
provides the knowledge essential to this actualization. 

The laboratory of the playwright is the stage itself; his thoughts 
are the utterances of the performers; his mental images are their 
makeups and movements; only performance can test their truth. 
This test the university theatre, by reason of its intellectual environ- 
ment, the composition of its audience, and the nature of its zealous 
if inexperienced acting personnel, is eminently equipped to supply. 
Nowhere can the young author find a better crucible in which to try 
the worth of his materials and methods. 

Finally there is the collection and control of sources of knowledge, 
the accumulatory function which accompanies all knowledge. In 
library and museum, by means of pictures, prompt-books, manu- 
scripts and monographs, it continually adds to the sum of existing 
facts in the field, organized in such a way as to be readily correlated 
and easily accessible to the freshman or the mature scholar. 

Looking at the university theatre today, it is difficult to realize 
that twenty-five years ago it existed only as seed in the projects at 
Carnegie and Harvard. Its phenomenal growth since then is compre- 
hensible only if one recognizes the depth of the need it fills. Just as 
touring companies diminished the frequency of their visits and the 
domination of the cinema stranded judicious playgoers, the first dis- 
persion of graduate students began. Those who became teachers 
transplanted the vital principles of their art, and there grew up in one 
university a folk drama native to the region, in another a laboratory 
of experiment in forms, in still another an interest in research, with a 
consequent elevation of technical and scholarly standards. By the 
time serious study and production of drama had become a depart- 
mental activity, the necessity for adequate housing had made itself 
felt. Now, each year witnesses the erection of new university theatres, 
in both plan and equipment surpassing most commercial buildings. 

The continuation of this growth is favored both by a relatively 
stable staff and by the regular turn-over of the student body achieving 
balance between constant and variable factors of personnel. The pos- 
session of a constant audience of fairly good critics brought together 
by similarities of theatrical taste is equally favorable. And, supporting 
these advantages, is the solid, if ultra-conservative, financial organiza- 
tion of the endowed institution. 

Twenty-five years hence the university theatre will be more gen- 
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erally regarded by the older departments as a legitimate and powerful 
cultural force and less as a profitable student-attracting semi-cur- 
ricular educational sport. Two things will cause the change. One will 
be the accretion of instructors who are scholars of perceptible stature 
in addition to being masters of their theatrical craft. The other will be 
the increasing articulateness of the university theatre in stating its 
aims and policies and pointing out the milestones of its progress. 
In this last it has already learned much from its vociferous companion, 
the Federal Theatre. The effectiveness of its teaching will improve as 
the techniques of dramatic production are raised from the hearsay 
and cut-and-try character which has characterized theatrical knowl- 
edge. By taking advantage of the student-appeal which the work 
engenders, the quality will be improved by careful selection. 

In the last twenty-five years the drama has developed more than 
in any corresponding period since the sixteenth century. Observers 
may differ as to degree, but all admit the potent influence of the 
university in this development. The accumulating residue of achieve- 
ment symbolized by the watchful cartouches of the Carnegie green 
room grows yearly more significant. A generation hence those who 
operate under its influence will leave their impression not on com- 
mercial production alone, nor on community effort, nor on teaching, 
but on the whole theatre of our age. 


The ‘Town That Is a Theatre 
ANTHONY F. MERRILL 


uT on the North Carolina capes a home-grown theatrical venture 

has been quietly developing which, in addition to being an amaz- 

ing success, comes remarkably close to achieving the dramatic goal of 
the town that is a theatre. 

The spot is Roanoke Island; a little stretch of sand and pinewoods 
tucked behind the capes at Kitty Hawk and Nags Head. The town, 
Manteo; a tiny fishing village of about five hundred souls. And the 
presentation, Paul Green’s play-pageant, The Lost Colony. 

Perched way out in the middle of nowhere, with fifty miles of sand 
dunes, causeways and bridges forming an inconvenient approach from 
one side, matched by an equally difficult ferry ride and approach from 
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the other, Roanoke Island has occasionally made world renown in its 
350 years’ history. Back in the sixteenth century, Sir Walter Raleigh 
discovered the island and colonized it for his Queen. A few years later 
Virginia Dare was born at Fort Raleigh, which was the name given 
the colony. Shortly afterwards the small band of settlers migrated 
down the coast to be swallowed up in the mists of time, leaving behind 
them the letters ‘CROATOAN’ carved into a tree, the only clue to 
the unsolved mystery of the Lost Colony. It is with this vivid begin- 
ning of the island’s history that the play-pageant concerns itself. 

In 1903 the Wright Brothers set up a weird contraption of ropes, 
rails and pulleys on a high sand dune, just across the bay, and began 
coasting the first airplane down their slide. From Manteo the world 
learned how they succeeded in getting it off the slope and into the air. 

It is hard to determine exactly how, against this background, the 
play-pageant, brought into being by an historical society for the 
temporary purpose of commemoration, grew to its present permanent 
state. There had been one or two ceremonies on the site of Fort Ra- 
leigh before and for several years there existed a Fort Raleigh Histori- 
cal Society. Occasionally the local citizens put on an ‘historical pag- 
eant’. Then some North Carolinians had an inspiration; why not stage 
something big during the 3s5oth anniversary of the colony’s founding? 
Working through the historical society they asked Paul Green to 
furnish them with a script, which he did, after intensive research both 
here and abroad, receiving in return only his expenses. They borrowed 
actors from the WPA. They took technicians from the Federal Theatre 
Project and employed them privately. Sam Selden produced and Fred- 
erick H. Koch directed. Much of their dramatic assistance came from 
the University of North Carolina where, under Koch, the Carolina 
Playmakers offered an ample reservoir of dramatic talent. CCC boys 
and local citizens played extra parts and assisted at the box-office, 
gratis. Costumes came through WPA sewing rooms. The whole com- 
munity turned out en masse, because that’s the kind of a community 
it is, and as a result, it reaps a golden harvest. 

For out of the blue, to the financially stagnant fishing town, came a 
horde of money-spending pageantgoers. Parting with an estimated 
five dollars apiece, 80,000 of them descended upon the startled village 
of Manteo, were captured by the simple beauty of the Paul Green 
creation and went back home to sing its praises. As a result the spon- 
sors produced the show again last summer, clocking 100,000 dollar-a- 
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head customers through the gate. This summer they hope for a possible 
125,000. And while this increasing audience has been a godsend to the 
fishing people whose only means of livelihood was gradually disappear- 
ing from the surrounding waters, it became at the same time something 
of a problem to a community utterly unprepared to feed and house 
more than the occasional handful of visitors it had been accustomed to 
previously. To house all the transients the townsfolk purchased some 
$30,000 worth of furniture — most of it beds and bedding. Working 
with the Chamber of Commerce under a limit of a dollar-a-night per 
person the village homes manage to absorb most of the overnight guests. 

The lodestone which has attracted this multitude lies about four 
miles to the north, at the end of the island. Here in a wooded park, 
surrounded by picturesque stockades, is a natural amphitheatre, 
sloping gently down to the water’s edge. Wooden benches provide 
seats for more than 3,000 people. The stage is very wide and com- 
fortably deep. Well to the right and left — in about the position of 
boxes in the indoor theatre — are additional acting levels upon which 
several short and compact-action scenes are played. The staging itself 
is comparatively simple. Space and good lighting provide most of the 
effect, the light coming primarily from two tall light towers and con- 
trolled from a booth high at the rear of the audience. The basic setting 
is achieved after one or two temporary settings which screen it are 
removed as the action of the play proceeds, revealing finally the inside 
of Fort Raleigh with stockades forming the back wall. In the centre, 
steps rise to the rude chapel, the downstage wall of which is open to the 
audience. On each side are two log huts, with their audience walls left 
open. Two huts and log palisades serve as wings and entrances. 

At one side of the stage is a choir stall and a large Hammond 
electric organ, whose music forms a haunting background which 
effectively heightens the illusion demanded by the performance. The 
choir, a group of fine voices from the Westminster Choir School of 
Princeton, N. J., is ingeniously conducted through remote control by 
State Music Director Erle Stapleton. Their songs, authentic Eliza- 
bethan hymns and folk-songs, furnish essential interpolations through- 
out the course of the play. Likewise, the occasional monologue 
of the Historian, who sits to one side of the stage, contributes a smooth 
coordination to the production. 

The cast of the play numbers about 1go. In this large company 
only about a dozen roles are filled by professionals. The remaining 
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A pastor prays, an Indian looks on, as the villagers celebrate with dance and drink the 
birth of Virginia Dare in The Lost Colony at Roanoke. Drawing by Don Freeman. 


members are native North Carolinians, some of them from nearby 
villages and others, as has been mentioned, from various amateur 
stages. To better these people in their parts and work toward the 
day when even the leading roles may be enacted entirely by the 
villagers, the society operates a dramatic school to train townspeople. 

The economics of the play-pageant are comparatively simple. 
The cost of running the show is about $1,000 a night. The box office 
average, which increased as the summer progressed, ran about $1,400; 
a portion of the profit was earmarked for return to the production for 
improvements. Needless to say, much of the expense money goes back 
into the community through rooming houses and grocery stores, 
binding the town and theatre into a tight alliance. It is conceivable, of 
course, that at some time the play-pageant may exhaust its audience 
source. Thus far, however, this potential has scarcely been tapped. 

As a dramatic production, The Lost Colony more than justifies the 
growing acclaim which its audiences accord it. Paul Green, with his 
fine understanding and his ability to interpret that which is at his 
doorstep, has created something which seems to have grown right out 
of the very ground on which it takes place. Laid in the sixteenth 
century, the play-pageant tells first of the discovery of the island and 
Raleigh’s success in founding a colony upon it. The second half deals 
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with the struggles of the colonists to survive and their eventual 
disappearance. 

The events in the tragic history of Fort Raleigh lend themselves 
admirably to dramatization. The period being Elizabethan, Green is 
able to take much from Shakespeare’s book. Life and death contribute 
their share of humor and pathos, while throughout the tale runs a 
thread of romance evolving between John Borden, the colonists’ 
leader, and Eleanor Dare, widowed mother of the first English child 
born in the New World. For color and suspense there are the Indians 
and their war dances, the fear of the roving Spanish galleons and the 
fight against starvation which finally forces the migration. 

And through it all, one feels a sense of absolute reality in what 
transpires on the stage. Perhaps a great deal of this is due to the set- 
ting. Nothing could seem more tangible than the dramatic climax in 
which young Borden and Eleanor Dare agree that they must give up 
the security of their little fort for the uncertainty of more remote 
lands. From its height, the audience sees far beyond the two figures 
standing alone on the stage, beyond to the wide, empty expanse of 
bay, glistening in the moonlight. In the hush of the moment, Borden 
gives tongue to the full emotion of their silent departure from recorded 
history with a line that stirs the depths of imagination — 


“We two, standing here tonight upon the outpost of the world, 
the last survivors — keepers of a dream.’ 


And then to the onlooker comes the realization that for an hour or 
more, he too has stood with young John Borden and brave Eleanor 
Dare upon ‘the outpost of the world’, keeping a dream. 

The colonists shuffle off into the mists. The picture fades and a cool 
breeze stirs through the silent crowd as the Historian closes — 


Now down the trackless hollow years 
That swallowed them, but not their song 
We send response — 
‘O lusty singer, dreamer, pioneer, 
Lord of the wilderness, the unafraid 
Tamer of darkness, fire and flood, 
Of soaring spirit winged aloft 
On the plumes of agony and death — 
Hear us O hear! 
That dream still lives, 
It lives, it lives, 
And shall not die!’ 
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Tributary Tours 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


_— the many adventures whose tentative beginnings and 
gradual development THEATRE ARTs has watched from the 
vantage tower of its annual Tributary Theatre Yearbook there is none 
that shows more hope of achievement in the years ahead than the 
experiments in touring which certain enterprising organizations in 
different parts of the country have been trying out. Not that the 
majority of the tours have so far been successful, either financially or 
to the artistic satisfaction of their organizers. But they have proved 
that there is a field for them in great areas untouched by the profes- 
sional theatre, that there is value to actors, directors and technicians 
in appearing before varied audiences. They have proved, moreover, 
that the next step forward is a pooling of experience as an aid in solv- 
ing several major problems: making a workable budget, standardizing 
equipment for travel, developing local sponsors, organizing suitable 
repertories. 

For many years the energies of civic, community and college 
theatres were absorbed in the task of establishing a home organization, 
setting up standards of production, developing personnel, clarifying 
aims. Now, after a quarter-century of vigorous ground-work, the time 
is ripe for the next step. The tributary theatre sees that its function 
is not only to replace, to some extent, the now non-existent stock 
company, but also to take on some of the functions of the touring 
troupes which used to carry theatre into the byways of the land. 
Though the road has in recent years re-established something of its 
former standing in the major cities, yet even the hardiest travelers 
can no longer visit the smaller towns which used to welcome a few 
touring companies each year. The absence of practical theatres, the 
high cost of transportation, labor and living, have limited the profes- 
sional tour to ever widening loops. One look at a theatre map shows 
many regions now entirely out of the range of professional theatre. 

In this field tributary theatre groups could operate small circuits, 
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radiating from their own firmly established bases. They have the 
necessary personnel for such neighborhood tours. Neighboring com- 
munities are generally receptive. But the problem of establishing a 
mechanism geared to the task, so that such tours may bring in a suffi- 
cient cash return to make the ventures practical, without disturbing 
the schedule of the home theatre too much, remains to be solved. It 
is a problem that has raised many questions. After consulting Samuel 
Selden, long associated with the University of North Carolina, where 
touring, under the genial aegis of Professor Koch, has been a major 
interest for the past twenty years, THEATRE ARTS organized these 
unrelated queries into a brief questionnaire addressed to about fifty 
different types of tributary theatre organizations scattered from 
Maine to California which had at some time toured or dallied with the 
idea of touring. The object was to discover, if possible, some basis of 
shared experience, some plan for the future of local tours. As the 
answers came in, eager or discouraged, enthusiastic or informative, 
the possibilities of these ‘tributary tours’ defined themselves more and 
more clearly. In the vast empty spaces on the map where today no 
traveling company goes, a series of fairy rings could be seen in imagi- 
nation — touring circuits branching from the home town and bringing 
a young, adventurous and living theatre to an audience which is 
increasingly alert for this type of active communal expression. 

In many districts in which tours have not been tried, as well as in 
those where they have, possible circuits have already been thought of. 
In New England, for instance, discussions are already in the air. 
Hanover, Amherst, Brunswick, Bennington, Northampton, Holyoke, 
Durham, Medford, Providence, Williamstown might be included with 
Claremont, Greenfield, Brattleboro, Deerfield, Weare, in a series of 
circuits. Maine, with Augusta, Bangor, Portland, Ellsworth, Lincoln, 
largely unvisited by any theatre, is becoming interested in the idea, 
through the stimulation given by the activities of the University of 
Maine and the Maine Federation of Theatres. Around Schenectady a 
circle might be drawn bringing Pittsfield, Troy, Saratoga, Amsterdam, 
Glens Falls, Gloversville within its orbit. Westerly in the same state 
Cornell has already established an exchange with Hobart and Skid- 
more in a district which includes Wells College, the University of 
Syracuse. The home circuit of the Carolina Playmakers touches 
Durham, Raleigh, Winston-Salem, Danville, Charlotte, Asheville and 
Wilmington. From farther south, Alabama, comes the report that only 
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Steam shovel and other actors in High Tor —a 1938-—'39 favorite — at the 
University of Oklahoma, Rupel Jones, director, Charles Elson, designer. 


One of the brighter moments in Fournev’s End, a perennial favorite, at 
Placer Junior College Drama Guild, Lillian B. Allan, director. 
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Within a formal background, Arch Lauterer uses a series of period insets in 
his project for Royall Tyler’s The Contrast at Bennington College. 


The Westminster Players (Dorothy Elderdice, director), to establish the 
period of The Rivals, employ a backdrop based on an old design. 
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the larger towns such as Gadsden, Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile 
and Montevallo, have any stages at all. Northwestern University 
has toured to a number of neighboring Illinois towns, going at times 
as far afield as Fort Wayne, Indiana. Around Iowa City a suggested 
circuit includes Cedar Rapids, Cedar Falls, Clinton, Davenport and 
Mt. Vernon. Oklahoma and New Mexico and other states uf the south- 
west present special problems due to the smallness of the towns and 
the long distances between them, problems which are being met in a 
number of different ways. 

“We have found,’ writes Professor Koch, ‘that our experience over 
twenty years of touring with our Carolina plays has been invaluable 
to playwrights, actors and technicians alike. We have found playing 
before all kinds of audiences and rural communities, small towns and 
cities a refreshing adventure. Everywhere we have played — from 
southern Georgia to northern New York, and as far west as St. Louis 
and Dallas, Texas — we have found eager audiences.’ 

On this point there is almost unanimous agreement, and also on 
the point that not only is touring valuable to the community to which 
a theatre is brought, but that it is a stimulating and broadening ex- 
perience for those who undertake it. The theatre, like all presenta- 
tional arts, is dependent for its growth on its contact with changing 
audiences. A new public, unexpected reactions, the criticism and 
enthusiasm of unprejudiced listeners, challenge the mettle of actors, 
directors and producers alike. For a college group there is an addi- 
tional incentive in the fact that a good show well done helps to build 
the prestige of the institution as a whole. The traveling theatre com- 
pany thus carries the banner of the university onto new soil, boldly 
taking its place with glee clubs and athletic teams as champions of 
the alma mater in foreign fields. 

Only two or three of those answering the questionnaire gave the 
desire to make money as their reason for experiments in touring. 
And this was fortunate for the consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
tours could not at present do more than cover their expenses, but that 
through better organization they could be made not only self-support- 
ing but increasingly important to the cultural and communal field. 

Toward this end a number of practical suggestions were advanced, 
as for instance, the possibility of interesting new sponsors in the estab- 
lishment of regular Tributary Tours. Sponsoring groups listed on the 
questionnaires vary all the way from high school societies to Rotary 
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Clubs, taking in college dramatic societies, women’s clubs, churches, 
civic organizations of all sorts, little theatres and professional man- 
agers. Alumni clubs also are suggested as effective sponsors for Tribu- 
tary Tours, acting as hospitality committees and local agents not only 
for their own colleges, but for other theatres as well. These alumni 
associations have long been sponsors for visiting glee clubs and sport 
teams, and are said to welcome the opportunity to share in an enter- 
prise of more cultural value to their communities, helping to build an 
interest in the theatre and a habit of theatregoing. But though 
money-making is not generally the primary concern of the theatre on 
tour, nor of its sponsors, it is obvious that tributary as well as profes- 
sional tours depend in the last analysis on the soundness of their 
economic structure. 

In every discussion of any aspect of the problem, transportation 
costs loom as a major item. Living expenses come next, royalties and 
equipment last. This holds true of all groups except such organizations 
as the Hedgerow and Washington State Theatres, which are set up on 
a special basis and have, in their turn, the necessities of full-time ac- 
tors, directors and technicians to cope with. Budgets differ so radically 
that only individual analyses make any sense, but it is noteworthy 
that though costs of a tour range from $90 to $8000, tickets are sold 
on about the same scale through the country, the price scale being 
from 25¢ to $1. In almost every case the sponsoring group handles 
publicity and ticket sales, the traveling organization providing the 
publicity material. Practically all traveling is done by bus and private 
motor, with trucks for scenery. A number of college groups are able 
to rent the athletic department bus at a reasonable rate, some, indeed, 
proudly boasting that the theatre has become sufficiently popular to 
share certain other privileges usually reserved exclusively for athletics. 

The transportation of scenery and equipment is another important 
item of expense. Practically every touring group feels the necessity of 
carrying its own production with it in order to give an effective and 
adequate presentation against the odds too often offered. A noticeable 
change in popular taste has taken place during the last twenty years. 
For eyes accustomed to the super-glories of Hollywood the theatre 
must provide other and different joys — beauty of lighting effect, 
honest acting, effective, though not necessarily realistic, scenery. 

With all material problems solved there is, of course, the question 
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The Pacific Little Theatre, at the 
College of the Pacific in Stockton, 
Cal., gives DeMarcus Brown, the 
director, credit for 100 produc- 
tions. The invention in line and 
mood which can keep so large a 
number of productions fresh and 
spirited is indicated by the tower- 
ing Macbeth and the wide-spaced 
Hi! Spirits!, and by the romantic 
Liliom at the top of the next page. 














Liliom at the Pacific Little Theatre; and a scene from the same play at 
Ithaca College, directed by William Dean and designed by Philip Kane. 
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of the right choice of plays, on which in the end hinges the success or 
failure of any touring enterprise. ‘I would tour with nothing but finan- 
cially successful professional plays of high artistic worth. The best is 
none too good,’ writes one emphatic director, and the majority of 
those who answered agree with him, listing Electra, Everyman, Ghosts, 
Rosmersholm, Twelfth Night among the classics, and Winterset, 
Berkeley Square, Hotel Universe and You Can’t Take It With You 
among the modern plays successfully toured. Professor Koch tours 
with original one-act plays exclusively and one or two other enterpris- 
ing directors have used new or unfamiliar scripts. On the whole it is 
the tried and tested play which is more apt to find its audience. Ex- 
periment must still be limited to places where a receptive audience 
has been developed by long years of patient leadership. 

In discussing actual touring circuits two facts immediately stand 
out — one, that for the college group manned by students long tours 
are out of the question except in vacation periods. Even then, in the 
opinion of a number of heads of departments, they are not advisable. 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Mills and a number of other colleges have worked 
out a system of exchange performances. A visiting troupe goes for one 
night to a neighboring college and then receives the neighbor-company 
in its own theatre for a return engagement. Receipts or losses are 
shared equally and many of the advantages of touring — the exchange 
of ideas and experiences, the measuring of achievements — are ac- 
complished with less disruption of curricula and less cost. Little 
theatre groups can of course travel more freely, since they can plan 
their regular schedules to allow for occasional absences, and can profit 
by filling in such parts of their own calendar as are not occupied with 
home performances. If circuits are developed, as is now being done by 
informal conference between neighboring colleges in certain parts of 
the country, a great deal of the expense entailed in transporting 
basic equipment — lighting, props and scenery — can be eliminated 
by a mutual knowledge of the resources of the theatres to be visited. 
Finally, new communities will be stimulated to bring their plants and 
facilities up to the level of the majority. And, above all, communities 
will be trained to the habit of theatregoing and audiences and spon- 
sors will be ready not only for the best in non-professional production, 
but for ever better and more varied theatrical fare from further afield. 
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Notes 





ANNIVERSARIES 

25™ Francis Wolle’s quarter-century 
association with the University of 
Colorado brings him as homage not 
only a revue of songs and dances from 
productions he has directed, but this 
final paragraph of appreciation: ‘His 
greatest contribution is himself — 
his vital interest in things and people 
which makes him get after them ham- 
mer and tongs, and his real care for 
them which makes them accept his 
criticism gladly and ask for more.’ 


25" Twenty-five years of Greek 
plays produced in Greek is the record 
made by Randolph-Macon College. 
A modified Greek stage is being con- 
structed this year for the production 
of The Trojan Women. It will be dedi- 
cated to Professor Mabel K. White- 
side, who has directed the plays with 
so much modern feeling that many of 
the audience who do not know a word 
of Greek come year after year to 
enjoy the plays as dramatic produc- 
tions. 

Another example of the perennial 
vitality of the Greek classics is the 
approach to The Trojan Women made 
in Edith Hamilton’s modern transla- 
tion, used successfully by the Wash- 
ington Civic Theatre, Cowles Strick- 
land, director, and by Marian Steb- 
bins at Mills College and the Golden 
Gate Exposition. 


25™ The Little Country Theatre of 
the North Dakota State College at 
Fargo celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary under its founder Alfred 
Arvold, with the program THEATRE 
ARTs recorded in its March issue. 
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21° Pasadena Community Playhouse 
comes of age, with a record of 65 
world premiéres and 18 American 
premiéres among its major produc- 
tions, and 328 world premieéres in its 
other production units; with a produc- 
ing plant valued at $650,000; with a 
Midsummer Drama Festival inter- 
nationally known; with over 500 play- 
ers and graduates with Playhouse 
training employed in the entertain- 
ment field; with a wardrobe contain- 


ing 10,000 costumes. 


20° Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré 
finishes its 20th season with new lobby 
facilities and cloakrooms, with an 
air-conditioned auditorium, and re- 
taining a reputation for having one 
of the most charming theatres in the 
whole country. 


20 The Town Theatre of Columbia, 
South Carolina, Carl Glick, director, 
celebrates its twentieth anniversary 
with over 200 plays to its credit and 
with this accolade from the governor 
of the state: ‘The South Carolina pio- 
neer in this field deserves whole- 
hearted commendation. My heartiest 
congratulations!’ 


16 The Dramatic Festival at the 
University of North Carolina shows 
39 plays presented, 9 of them original 
scripts, with 405 directors, technicians 
and actors, and an audience of 3200 
participating in the event. 


14 The fourteenth year of the 
Omaha Community Playhouse marks 
also their 100th play, Our American 
Cousin. Tom Taylor’s drama, as Gor- 
don Giffen, the director, reminds us, 
is one associated with the names of 
Joe Jefferson, E. A. Sothern, Mrs. 
Sothern and Laura Keene. It is, more- 
over, the play that Abraham Lincoln 
was watching on the night of his as- 
sassination. The version used by the 
Omaha Community Playhouse is a 
musical form composed by Joseph W. 
Clokey, and has been done only once 
before, at Clermont, California, under 
the composer’s direction. 


12 season. Elizabeth Peabody House 
Operetta Company in Boston pre- 
sents The Yeomen of the Guard, cele- 
brating the soth anniversary of the 
original London production. 


11 The Wisconsin Dramatic Guild 
made its annual festival a celebration | 


; 


in memory of Zona Gale, Wisconsin | 


journalist, 


Theatre and one of the few whog 


early works — Neighbors and others 
— still appear regularly and success. | 


fully on theatre programs. A Zona | 


Gale memorial dramatic collection } 
was inaugurated at the conclusion of / 
meetings which featured tributes from | 


Ethel 


friends and fellow workers. 
Rockwell, who is head of the Exten. 
sion Division of the University of 
Wisconsin, hopes ‘to make this Zona 
Gale memorial a collection of dra. 
matic Wisconsiniana — old programs, 
manuscripts, books, photographs and 
everything that pertains to the history 
of the drama in both the professional 
and the amateur theatre in Wiscon- 
sin.” Since the amateur theatre was 
active in Wisconsin many years be. 
tore the official recognition of the 
‘movement’, there are undoubtedly 
long-treasured scrap-books that should 
become part of this collection where 
they may be of permanent use and 
available for research. 


10 It took just a decade for the 


novelist, winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for her play Miss Luly | 
Bett, a pioneer in the field of the Little | 


“I nogen iacunibl comme 


Little Theatre of Del Rio, Texas, to | 


convince The Evening News that a 
theatre was worth space for a weekly 
column, when in a town of 5000 people 
it could support a workshop and a full- 
time salaried director (Gene Crotty) 
and have no outstanding debts. 


10 The University Civic Theatre of 
Denver, Walter Sinclair, director, en- 
ters its tenth season with its $4th 
production, Sorority House, a world 
premiére, by Mary Coyle Chase, a 


native and resident of Denver. 


9 The ninth annual Negro Inter- 
collegiate Dramatic Festival was held 
at Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
in April. Jasper Deeter acted as critic- 


judge of a two-day program, during | 


which eight one-act plays were shown | 


by as many different college and uni- | 


versity groups, members of the Inter- 
collegiate circuit. 


7™ The Oregon Shakespearean Fes 
tival brings the entire community i 
and around Ashland into active pat- 
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ticipation in its four Shakespearean 


ys. They are given, uncut, in 


‘the authentic Elizabethan manner 
| in what is perhaps the only civic 
| Elizabethan theatre in the world’. 
| Everyone, including the butcher, the 
_ baker and the candlestick-maker, takes 


t in the festival. ‘If our experiment 


| has been a success,’ writes Professor 


] L. Bowmer, director, ‘it will be 
because his plays have a vitality in- 


| experienced actors cannot nullify, 
| because he was a great showman and 
| because people are still thrilled at the 
| results of his great showmanship.’ 


7% The Banff School of Fine Arts 
has reversed the general order of 

ure by beginning as a school in 
the arts related to the theatre and 
adding courses in painting and music 
until it has become a national school 
of Fine Arts. The summer festival of 
the Banff School will be held this year 
under the direction of Donald Cam- 
eron, from August 1-26, and students 
who wish to take stagecraft are asked 
to provide themselves with a saw and 
a hammer. Neither instrument is re- 
quired for the increasingly successful 
course in Canadian folk-playmaking. 


6 The Hedgerow Theatre, Jasper 
Deeter, director, with so many plays 
to its credit that it is hard to add them 
up, has already advanced to a sixth 
annual Shaw Festival, running from 
July 24 to August I9. 


6 The Cleveland Play House also 
adds up to six the number of its 
spring Shakespearean Festivals, which 
this year opened in mid-May with 
The Taming of the Shrew. Frederic 
McConnell, who directs the Play 
House, is one of Carnegie Tech’s 
distinguished graduates. The Play 
House itself, by way of carrying on 
the graduate tradition, knows how 
proudly the question could be an- 
swered when it asks, where are Russell 
Collins, Carl Benton Reid, Irene Ted- 
row and other familiar Play House 
figures? 


5™ The fifth year of the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse, a successful semi-profes- 
sional group — the result of an amal- 
gamation of small dramatic groups — 
now under Frederick Burleigh’s direc- 
tion, sets the goal for a new theatre 
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building three years ahead. The de- 
cision is based on a steady increase in 
patronage. The season 1937-38 showed 
70% increase in paid attendance; this 
year an additional increase of 50% 
over 1937-38, with 2100 season sub- 
scribers in the theatre register. 


3™ The Dramatic Centre, C. R. 
Kase, director, of the University of 
Delaware, cooperated with the Dela- 
ware Dramatic Association in a third 
university conference that included, 
among other topics, the difficult ones 
of ‘publicizing dramatic production’ 
and ‘the technique of rehearsal’. 


2™4 ‘Two banner years spell a bright 
future’ is the headline in the Arizona 
Daily Star, recording the success of 
the Tucson Little Theatre. Edward 
Reveaux, director, writes: ‘We were 
met with the keenest pessimism two 
seasons ago. We had nothing — no 
money, no equipment, not a stick of 
lumber or a patch of canvas — and 
hardly a friend. This season we spent 
$7000 in Tucsor from box-office re- 
ceipts. We paid four salaries, and we 
are in the black at the moment.’ 


1** Baylor University of Waco, Texas, 
acted as host to the first play festival 
(in March) of the Texas Intercollegi- 
ate Dramatic Tournament Associa- 
tion. Earl Pardoe of Brigham Young 
University served as critic for the 
occasion. 


1** The Playbox, Robert Hyde Wil- 
son, director, is a new dramatic or- 
ganization in Salt Lake City that, 
with a tiny theatre, has been able to 
make a record of turning away cus- 
tomers at every performance. 


PRODUCTIONS 
THEY STAND OR FALL BY 


HE high standard of the follow- 
‘ti list should confound critics 
who say that the Tributary Theatre 
produces nothing but worthless plays 
or Broadway hits. It is a selection 
from some 150 answers to the ques- 
tion ‘What productions made during 
the last five years would you be will- 
ing to stand or fall by?’ We have 
here selected about forty answers not 
because they represent the best either 
in organizations or playlists, but be- 
cause they present a cross-section of 





Program signet for Journey’s End at Grin- 
nell College Theatre, Sara Sherman Pryor, 
director, where the play was produced and 
designed by Alfred Boylen. 





the country — a wide variety both in 
size and type of organization — civic, 
art, university and high-school thea- 
tres — and an equal diversity of loca- 
tion. To save space each organization 
is limited in the number of plays. 
We have indicated in parentheses the 
city or state not included in the title, 
and followed that with the name of the 
director. 


Goodman Memorial Theatre (Chi- 
cago) Maurice Gnesin: Electra, The 
Adding Machine, Twelfth Night, The 
Father. 


Dartmouth Players (N. H.) Warner 
Bentley: Fulius Caesar, Heartbreak 
House, Ah, Wilderness! 


Univ. of North Carolina, Frederick 
Koch: Fohnny Fohnson, Hamlet, An- 
drocles and the Lion. 


Univ. of Mo., Donovan Rhynsburger: 
Francesca da Rimini, Yellow Fack. 


Mummers of St. Louis (Mo.) Willard 
H. Holland: High Tor, Bury the 
Dead, Daughters of Atreus. 


Lindenwood College (Mo.) Mary 
McKenzie Gordon: The Admirable 
Crichton, Little Women, The Late 
Christopher Bean. 


Graveraet Dramatic Club (Marquette, 
Mich.) W. M. Whitman: Macbeth, 
Pride and Prejudice, Richard of Bor- 


deaux. 


L. T. of St. Louis (Mo.) Harold Bas- 
sage and Gordon Carter: Richard II, 
Yellow Jack, Fudgment Day. 
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Grinnell College (Iowa) Mrs. Sara 
Sherman Pryor: The Emperor Fones, 
The Siloer Cord, No Women Wanted, 
Androcles and the Lion. 


Western Springs L.T. (Ill.) Mary 
Cattell: Girls in Uniform, Street 
Scene, Ah, Wilderness! 


Northwestern Univ. (Ill.) Hubert 
Heffner: The Insect Comedy, Paths 
of Glory, Alison’s House. 


Iowa State Teachers College, Hazel 
B. Strayer and Herbert Hake: Mur- 
der in the Cathedral, Candida. 


Cornell College (Iowa) Albert John- 
son: Historical cycle of comedy, 10 
plays from Aristotle to Shaw. 


Univ. of Georgia, Edward Cass 
Crouse: Romance, The Vinegar Tree, 
Moor Born. 


L.T. of Calif., Edwin Duerr: The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy, The Brothers 
Karamazov, Awake and Sing. 


Loomis School (Conn.) Norris Or- 
chard: The Emperor Fones, Bury the 
Dead, Androcles and the Lion. 


Univ. of Arkansas, V. L. Baker and 
M. Blair Hart: Far Of Hills, If I 
Were King, Bury the Dead. 


Alabama College, Walter H. Trum- 
bauer: High Tor, Yellow Sands, Dear 
Brutus. 


Penn State College (Pa.) Arthur C. 
Cloetingh: Peet Gynt, The Dybbuk, 
Sunken Bell, Bury the Dead. 


L.T. of Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Roger 
Quinlan: The Play’s the Thing, The 
Front Page, The Petrified Forest. 


Portland Civic Theatre (Ore.) Don- 
ald Marye: Mary of Scotland, Pelléas 
and Mélisande, Ah, Wilderness! 


Ohio Wesleyan Players, R. C. Hunter 
and Hortense Moore: Pygmalion, 
Hamlet, Elizabeth the Queen. 


Univ. of Akron (Ohio) Donald S. 
Varian: Outward Bound, Fourney’s 
End. 


Players Club of Columbus (Ohio) 
Stokes McCune: High Tor, Lidell, 
Merrily We Roll Along. 


Capital Univ. (Ohio) W. C. Craig: 
The Student Prince, The Bishop Mis- 
behaves, The Star-Wagon. 
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Univ. of Oklahoma, Rupel J. Jones: 
Yellow Fack, Parnell, Noah. 


Greensboro College (No. Carolina) 
Elba Henninger: 4 Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Trelawney of the Wells, Berke- 
ley Square. 


L.T. of Central Y.W.C.A. (N. Y. C.) 
Helen Robinson: Phaedra, The Storm, 
Quality Street. 


Sarah Lawrence College (N. Y.) Mary 
Virginia Heinlein: Noah, The World 
We Live In, Girls in Uniform. 











The Thalian Blackfriars of the University 
of Georgia use a remodeled octagonal 
chapel, fifty-seven years old, as their theatre 
Sor such plays as Ah, Wilderness! 


Jamestown College (No. Dak.) Mar- 
ion Johnson Jackson: Hamlet, Beyond 
the Horizon. 


St. Mary’s Junior College (No. Caro- 
lina) Miss Davis: School for Scandal, 
Culbin Sands, Twelfth Night. 


Yakima Valley Junior College (Wash.) 
Ivan Putman, Jr.: Death Takes a 
Holiday. 


Univ. of Manitoba (Winnipeg) John 
Craig: The Mikado, Tobias and the 
Angel. 


West Virginia Univ., James B. Low- 
ther: Fob, The Merchant of Venice, 
Night Must Fall, Rip Van Winkle. 


Univ. of Wash. (Seattle) Glenn 
Hughes: Tovarich, Holiday, Uncle 
Vanya, Hedda Gabler. 


Univ. of Wyoming (Laramie) Louis 
A. Mallory: The Ivory Door, The 
Tempest, Theatre of the Soul. 


Univ. of Chattanooga (Tenn.) Mr 


David W. Cornelius: Outward Bound, 
The Good Hope. | 
No. State Teachers College (So. Da 
kota) Ruth Covington: Tourney; 
End, Idiot’s Delight. | 
REPERTORIES ) 


EPERTORIES still show as much | 
R variation as usual. The ‘plays tp)? 
stand or fall by’ have been skimmed) 
off the top this year to make the) 
separate list above, but the rang 
of the whole fills in the entire space) 
between these two examples, the firg | 
from Stanford, under Thomas Wood 
Stevens, director: 4//’s Well That End 
Well, Shakespeare; Tobias and th 
Angel, Bridie; The Mask and the Face, 
Chiarelli; Hippo/ytus, Euripides; 4 
Night’s Lodging, Gorki. 

And the second from the Antiog 
Players, Paul Treichler, director; 
Dido and Aeneas, Purcell; No Mon 
Peace, Toller; Peer Gynt, Ibsen; Ham 
let, Shakespeare; The Nuremberg Egy, 
Harlan; Lysistrata, Aristophanes; The 
Yeomen of the Guard, Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

If there is any new ‘trend’, its 
toward the reintroduction of fing 
old plays like Hauptmann’s Th 
Sunken Bell (Ithaca College), Clem 
ence Dane’s 4 Bill of Divorcemam 
(Theatre Group of Central Y.W.C 
New York), Philip Barry’s 
Wings (Old Fort Players, Fort Wayn 
Indiana) and The Yellow Ff 
(Southern Illinois Normal Universi 

Judgment Day, after much su 
abroad, appears on many pro 
and in almost every case is li 
among the three most successful p 
of the year. . . . The Playshop of tit 
Johns Hopkins University served ag 
clinic for the preview of Claire 
Paul Sifton’s The Doctors, discussi 
the controversial subject of socializel) 
medicine. . . . Another manuscti 
play that approaches a contemporaly, 
problem is Dynamite, by Louis Kola 
koski. It deals with bootleg 
mining in anthracite Pennsylvania 
and was produced by the Laboratory 
Theatre of Pittsburgh, directed by 
Eda Toldi, and dedicated to Chester 
M. Wallace. . . . The Federal Thee 
tre is assisting the Reed College Play- 
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| names replace the Roman. 


| The Little Theatre of Austin, Texas (Allen 


ers of Portland, Oregon, Kay Stuur- 
man, director, in the preparation of a 
Living Newspaper dealing with the 
jumber industry in the northwest and 
entitled Timber. This follows a reper- 
tory including Steele MacKaye’s 
Hazel Kirke, Capek’s The Insect Com- 


| edy, Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, 
| Katayev’s Squaring the Circle and 


Mr. Shakespeare’s The Tempest. . . . 
The Kalamazoo Civic Players, 
with Lester Lang their new director, 
all the way from O’Neill’s 

Ah, Wilderness! to a first performance 


| of Doris Webster’s Tomorrow We 
| Live. Of the reception for the latter, 


Mr. Lang writes, ‘Contrary to the 
opinion that premiéres fare badly in 
small cities, the box-office receipts for 
Tomorrow We Live compare favorably 
with our records for average commer- 
cial successes.’ . . . The successful 
American premiére of J. B. Priestley’s 
Mystery at Greenfingers is one of the 
high spots in the season for Cornell 
College, Iowa, Albert F. Johnson, 
director. . . . The University of Ha- 
waii Theatre has followed The Idol 
of Shao Kung and Emmet Lavery’s 
much-traveled First Legion with a ver- 
sion of Coriolanus in which Japanese 
. . . Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, William 
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Wheelis, director), has a whole series of 
program covers as attractive as this one 
made for Vildrac’s The S. S. Tenacity, dy 
Orissa Stevenson. 
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Carson, director, makes a production 
of parts of three versions of King 
Richard III: the pre-Shakespearean, 
anonymous True Tragedie of Richard 
IIT; Shakespeare; and Cibber. Of the 
True Tragedie Mr. Carson quotes the 
Folger Library as saying that it has, 
so far as it knows, no record of any 
performance since Shakespeare’s day. 
“We found it very interesting, es 
cially the finale when, after the 
trothal of Richmond and Elizabeth 
of York — on Bosworth Field — Lord 
Stanley steps forward and, pointing to 
the happy victor, informs the audi- 
ence that he was reputed to be as wise 
as Solomon, reigned so many years, 
so many months, “‘and some odd days, 


and lies buried at Westminster’”’. 


MUNICIPAL THEATRE 
# ys Cain Park Theatre in Cleve- 
land Heights is an open-air sum- 
mer theatre municipally built, owned 
and operated for the use of the com- 
munity. Comfortable benches will 
seat 35,000. There is an orchestra pit 
to accommodate 100 pieces. A low 
brick wall across the back conceals 
the workshop and storage buildings. 
Dramas alternate with concerts, com- 
munity sings, lectures and dances. 
The 1939 schedule finds place for such 
plays as High Tor, Fourney’s End and 
Elizabeth the Queen, with Twelfth 
Night made as a contribution from 
the Federal Theatre and Carmen from 
the Federal Music Project. Peer Gynt 
with the Grieg music is the finale of 
the season. Dina Rees Evans is the 
director, and her chief associates are 
Sydney Spayde of Wayne University 
of Detroit, guest director; Gerard 
Gentile of Western Reserve, technical 
director; John Hruby of Carnegie 
Tech, art director. 


THE first Southwestern Drama Festi- 
val marked the season’s close for the 
new Department of Drama, a branch 
of the new College of Fine Arts at the 
University of Texas, where the Cur- 
tain Club has long held dramatic 
sway. Marco Millions was the play; 
Stark Young, founder of the Curtain 
Club, was the guest of honor. James 
H. Parke, head of the Department of 
Drama, was the director of the pro- 
duction, in which all departments of 
the Fine Arts College collaborated. 


BOOKS 
WENTY-FIVE years ago almost any 
theatre bookshelf would have 
contained, besides the works of Shake- 
speare and company, a limited num- 
ber of volumes on the history of the 
drama and on dramatic criticism as 
expounded by Aristotle, Schlegel, 
Freitag and Shaw. Today among the 
hundred books listed in answer to 
THEATRE ARTS’ question: ‘What books, 
other than plays, have you found most 
valuable in your theatre work?’ a few 
of the old stand-bys still appear — 
Mantzius’ History of the Theatre, Wil- 
liam Archer’s Playmaking and Shaw's 
Dramatic Opinions, for example. But 
technical books predominate by an 
overwhelming margin. The titles given 
here are arranged in the order receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes and 
indicate how vigorously all the techni- 
cal aspects of the theatre are being 
attacked today. 
An Actor Prepares, by Constantin 
Stanislavski. 
The Stage Is Set, by Lee Simonson. 
The Theatre, 3000 Years of Drama, 
Acting and Stagecraft, by Sheldon 
Cheney. 
Acting, the First Six Lessons, by 
Richard Boleslavsky. 
The Art of Play Production, by John 
Dolman. 
Modern Theatre Practice, by Heffner, 
Selden and Sellman. 
Stage Scenery and Lighting, by Samuel 
Selden and H. D. Sellman. 
4 Method of Lighting the Stage, by 
Stanley McCandless. 
The Development of the Theatre, by 
Allardyce Nicoll. 
Stage Lighting, by Theodore Fuchs. 


My Life in Art, by Constantin Stan- 
islavski. 

Scenery Then and Now, by Donald 
Oenslager. 

On the Art of the Theatre, by Gordon 
Craig. 

Historic Costume for the Stage, by 
Lucy Barton. 

Dramatic Technique, by George Baker. 
Moscow Rehearsals, by Norris Hough- 
ton. 

Players at Work, by Morton Eustis. 
From Athens to Broadway, by Thomas 
Wood Stevens. 
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WITH MUSIC 
AInT and Patches of Sweet Briar 
College, J. E. Michael, director, 
calls Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice one 
of the year’s high spots. It was pro- 
duced with the score written for it 
some years ago by Mr. Otto Luening, 
now of Bennington College. The mu- 
sic, report says, fitted the action of 
the play so well that the task of com- 
bining the two ‘not only did not slow 
up and complicate rehearsals, as is 
customarily the case, but actually, 
because of the tonic qualities of the 
music on the actors, acted in the op- 
posite direction.’ ... At the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, the opera 
Elizabeth and Leicester, words and 
music by Edwin Lindsey, was played 
under his direction ‘in honor of the 
learned doctors and masters of the 
Tennessee Philological Association’. 
. . . William Butler Yeats’ Fighting 
the Waves was the final entry in the 
program given by the Theatre Work- 
shop and Dance Groups of Wellesley 
ege, Edith M. Smaill, director, 
as part of the dedication ceremonies 
of the new Recreation Building. It 
was preceded by an original produc- 
tion, Tide of the Years. ... A new 
form of program written for the verse- 
speaking choir of Saint Mary-of-the- 
oods College, Indiana, Charlotte 
Lee, director, bears such titles as 4t 
the Feet of the Madonna and Lady of 
the Market Places. Hortense Flexner’s 
one-act play Voices, about Joan of 
Arc, fitted into their arrangement for 
choric and kinetic projection, and, 
unexpectedly enough, Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s Air Raid, originally written 
for radio. . . . Monroe Lippman, di- 
rector of Tulane University Theatre, 
New Orleans, records Fulius Caesar 
as his season’s success, giving sub- 
stantial credit to the original music 
composed for the play by John J. 
Morrissey, of the music department. 


CATHOLIC PLAY CYCLES 
x Beng spring cycles of Catholic plays 
by advanced college and com- 
munity theatre groups are the first 
fruits of a movement organized a year 
or two ago under the auspices of 
the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C. One cycle was held in ae 
York, the other in Chicago, at the 
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Loyola Community Theatre. 

It is good to see ‘a clearing-house 
for the great body of Catholic drama 
which has been uncovered in recent 
years’ producing in its first festival 
such plays as Murder in the Cathedral 
(on both schedules), Claudel’s Ti- 
dings Brought to Mary, The First 
Legion, Mary of Scotland, Cradle Song. 

ext year a dozen such festivals are 
planned at different centres, with 
special emphasis on new plays. Boston 
College recently tried out Emmet 
Lavery’s play on Cardinal Newman, 
Second Spring. Fordham is preparing 
a new play on Edmund Campion. A 
graduate of Boston College, Felix 
Doherty, has completed a play on 
Francis Thompson, and the two-year- 
old Pittsburgh Catholic Theatre Guild 
has confined itself to new plays. The 
second convention will meet at Wash- 
ington June 27 and 28. 


THE first year of the effort made by 
the Guignol Theatre of the University 
of Kentucky, Frank Fowler, director, 
to develop ‘native state drama’ has 
resulted not only in two full-length 
plays but enough one-act plays worth 
doing to satisfy the present demand. 
Most of the play material, moreover, 
is not ‘of the hills’, the over-steady 
source of much folk-playmaking. 


THE Perrysburg High School has 
built up a successful cooperation with 
the district Farmers’ Institute in 
place of the rivalry which too often 
exists between educational institu- 
tions and the granges. You Can’t Take 
It With You, which they produced to- 
gether, made a Farmers’ Institute 
record for the state of Ohio. 


THE YALE University Theatre de- 
fends its right to the title of play- 
wright’s theatre by a record which 
includes the production of 10 original 
full-length plays, many original one- 
act plays, 20 original radio scripts 
(the latter produced on a coast-to- 
coast hook-up of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System). Moreover, in addi- 
tion to the revival of 50 one-act plays, 
here is the list of important revivals 
during the year: Ralph Roister Dois- 
ter, Udal; Richard III, Shakespeare; 
Edward IT, Marlowe; Fuente Ovejuna, 


Lope de Vega; Epicane or The Siley 
Woman, Jonson; The Changeling, Mig, 
dleton and Rowley — all but the firy 
of these staged on an elaborate pm 
construction of an Elizabethan stag. 
The most noteworthy contrib) 
tions of the year were generally con, 
sidered to be Lawrence Dugan’s Ty 
Wheel and Owen Dodson’s With Thi 
Darkness, both tragedies, the latter, 
Negro version of the Medea story, } 
Forty thousand photographs of the. 
atre subjects — stage designs, scen. 
ery, costumes, lighting, masks, etc, ~ 
have accumulated in the unique the 
atre collection assembled at Yale uw. 
der Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s sy 
pervision. Funds supplied by th 
Rockefeller Foundation have mak 
possible the photographing of materia 
in museums, libraries and private col 
lections in Europe and America, much 
of which has never been reproduced, 
The value of the collection to ste 
dents, teachers and writers in the the 
atre field has been increased by th 
fact that reproductions are now avail 
able at small cost in the form of lan. 
tern slides and prints. Sets of thre 
hundred or more slides selected to it 
lustrate the development of theatr 
art are available, as well as specid, 
sets on particular periods and subjects 


IN MAY a portrait of Simon Boliva 
appeared as the frontispiece of THE 
ATRE ARTS’ South American Number. 
At the same moment two plays on th 
subject of the Liberator flashed int 
the news; one in Florida, the other, 
Arthur Farey’s Bo/fvar, at the Paci 
Little Theatre. 


A NEW national organization called 
The Confederacy of American Com 
munity Theatres came into being ati 
congress held in Washington, D. C.,in 
mid-May. F. Cowles Strickland, direc 
tor of the Washington Civic Theatre, 
acted as host to a group of delegate 
representing civic and community 
theatres from every part of the cout 
try. The meeting was brought to 
successful close by the election @ 
Charles H. Meredith as president and 
Jane Keeler, W. Z. Lerner and Mr 
Burton James as vice-presidents. Al 
bert McCleery is executive secretary, 
Mrs. Joseph Miller, treasurer. 
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The New Showboat Theatre at the University of Washington finds a revival 
of The Two Orphans easily within its historic reach. 
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Noah, Univ. of Oregon, director O. T. Seybolt, designer H. W. Robinson. 
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Hulburt, director, Department of Dramatic Art, Allegheny College. 
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A new play by Felton Elkins, called Gringo’s Gamble, was presented at 
Stanford University in an experimental production, directed by the author 
and Gordon Lange, with Waldemar Johansen as designer, William Bassett 
as technician and Helen Green for costumes. The problem of handling the 
stage for the many scenes is outlined on page $39. The scenes here illustrated 
show, first, the full stage with the hotel, and second, the stage cleared, with 
the hotel standing at the left, the parlor scene at the right and, in the centre, 
the back view of two middle sets. 
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Technician’s 
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NOTICEABLE distinction between 
tributary theatre reports this 
year and those of previous years lies 
in the increasing attention paid to 
technical problems such as the ones 
involved in the creation of sound 
effects, or the recording of produc- 
tions both for the archives and for 
rehearsal use in developing in- 
dividual voices and voice contrast. 
Cooperation between the depart- 
ments of drama with music, dance, 
inting and architecture now being 
hirly well established, the next in- 
vasion of dramatic interest seems to 
be into the field of engineering. 


THE JACK-KNIFE STAGE 

By B. F. Grantier 

are the speed in shifting 
of the revolving stage and the 

wider set of the jack-knife stage, Stan- 


ford Theatre recently introduced a 
novelty in stage technique. 
The innovation, devdligad by Wil- 
liam Bassett, appeared in Gringo’s 
Gamble, an early California melodrama 
by Felton Elkins. The play was di- 
rected by Gordon C. Lange. Waldemar 
Johansen, technical director of the 
Stanford Theatre, designed the set- 
tings. Among them they evolved the 
first successful combination of the 
revolving and jack-knife stages. 

The jack-knife stage used at Stan- 
ford consisted of two sets turning on 
pivots, one on each wing. The revolv- 
ing stage (which ordinarily has six 
triangular segments) was used with 
only two segments turning on a com- 
mon pivot centre backstage. Each of 
these segments had a 25’ front, and 
these were swung to the front in turn 
as the jack-knife sets were swung back 
out of the way. Scenes were shifted in 
a trifle over half a minute with actors 
riding on the sets. Although some sets 
weighed as much as 4000 lbs. they 
were swung around easily by a single 
stagehand. One scene, an early Cali- 
fornia Hotel, had a balcony with an 
overhang of 4’ and a 27’ facade. 

Rubber-tired swivel casters capable 
of supporting a weight of 300-500 lbs. 
were used, eliminating the noise of 
metal casters. 

A number of combinations are pos- 
sible with the triangular segments of 
the revolving stage. Two jack-knife 
stages can be made of them by fixing 





by William mM. 
Bassett, Ass't Technical 
Director of Dramatics, 
Stanford University 
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them on the wing pivots, and swing- 
ing them to the front while a third 
triangular segment is rolled up on a 
wagon to fill the triangle between. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY FUND 
7 1s only a few years since the 

doors of the Student Activity 
Fund in a college were first opened to 
drama. Lectures, sports of all kinds, 
concerts, were counted upon as of 
enough general interest and im- 
portance to all students to warrant 
their paying some slight fee for the 
general support of these activities. 
But plays were the stepchildren of 
education. Gradually the trend has 
changed. Each year more dramatic 
programs share in the Student Ac- 
tivity Fund, although the extent 
still varies from those truly inter- 
ested colleges that give the drama 
department a percentage large enough 
to finance experimental productions, 
to certain drama departments will- 
ing to accept a place on the Student 
Activity card in order to help them- 
selves build an audience with no 
share in the fund. The range of 
financial arrangements in force is 
indicated by these selections from 
answers from different localities to a 
question concerning them: 

A Pennsylvania college allots 10% 
of the Student Activity Fund for all 
dramatic work. In Ohio 5% toward 
one-act play productions, with the 
five major productions expected to 
balance their own budgets. A New 
Jersey institution acquires 1/13 of 
the Student Activity Fund for a 
group of plays and motion pictures, 
and another New Jersey college re- 
ceives 25¢ per student for three 
productions a year. In Arkansas, 7¢ 
per student covers four plays; and in 
Alabama the same number of plays 
acquires 144% of the Student Ac- 
tivity Fund. North Dakota comes 
near the high point with 18% allot- 
ment for two plays, and the college 
is rewarded with a third play. Ten- 
nessee also enters the 18% » for 
three productions, and even if there 
are profits from admissions, at home 
or on tour, allows these to remain 
with the dramatic organization. The 
maintenance of a workshop added 
to four major productions and sev- 
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EVERY BOOK in this list is recommended 


— 
theatre bookshelf. The , puieer 
ee for the privilege of having ie b books 
cluded in this selected list, but the 
responsibility for the selection rests with 
THEATRE ARTS alone. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 

AN ACTOR PREPARES 

by Constantin Stanislavski, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hap- 
good. Theatre Arts: $2.50. 
THEATRE AND STAGE 

in Two Volumes. Pitman: $10. 
PLAYERS AT WORK 

by Morton Eustis. Nine distin- 
guished actors discuss their methods 
of study and performance. Theatre 
Arts: $1.50. 
DRESSING THE PART 

A History of Dramatic Costume by 
Fairfax P. Walkup. F. S. Crofts & 
Company: $5. 
SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 

by Harold Burris-Meyer and Ed- 
ward C. Cole. With over 575 illus- 
trations. Little, Brown: $10. 
STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING 

by Samuel Selden and H. D. Sell- 
man. F, S. Crofts & Company: $5. 
SIX LESSONS IN ACTING 

by Richard Boleslavsky. Theatre 
Arts: $1.50. 
STAGE LIGHTING 

by Theodore Fuchs. Illustrated. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company: $10. 
DESIGNING FOR THE STAGE 

by Doris Zinkeisen. Studio Publi- 
cations: $3.50. 
THE ART OF PLAY PRODUCTION 

by John Dolman. Harper & Broth- 
ers: $2.75. 
PLAY DIRECTING 

by Allen Crafton. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.: $3.50. 

(continued on page 541) 
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eral in the studio is included in 15% 
of the Student Activity Fund in 
Ohio, and the highest recorded per- 
centage is in Ohio, with 30% of the 
fund toward the production of four 
plays a year. 

In many places there are specific 
allotments either from the Student 
Activity Fund or from some other 
college organization, such as $75 for 
each play (South Dakota) ; $4500 for 
six productions (California) against 
which an income of at least $2500 is 
expected; $325 for four plays (Mis- 
souri); $250 a year for three plays 
(Georgia). Several organizations make 
the encouraging response, ‘All dra- 
matic activities self-supporting.’ 


A MOVABLE CONTROL BOOTH 
By Herbert V. Hake 
ie NECEssITY of seeing the stage 
while a play is in progress is 
being increasingly recognized by the 
conscientious lighting artist. As a con- 
sequence, architects are making pro- 
vision for light booths at the back of 
the new theatre auditoriums which 
they design. Remote control equip- 
ment enables the operator to modu- 
late the intensity of his lighting 
instruments and to have an unob- 
structed view of the stage while this 
modulation is in progress. 

Only the newer theatres have the 
benefit of such equipment, however, 
and in the majority of schools the 
auditorium which houses the dra- 
matic productions cannot be tailored 
to suit the needs of the dramatic de- 
partment without making equal con- 
cessions to other organizations which 
also use the auditorium. As a result, 


the ‘status quo’ in school equipment | 


is often rigorously maintained. 

At Iowa State Teachers College, as 
in many other schools, the auditorium 
is much in demand. Settings and 
lights for dramatic productions can- 
not be installed before Sunday after- 
noon because of Sunday morning 
chapel services, and all equipment 
used in the productions must be re- 
moved by Saturday night of the same 
week, in order that the stage and 
auditorium may again be available on 
Sunday. Obviously, a permanent light 
booth would do little to enhance the 
atmosphere of the chapel service, and 





for many years all lighting effects) 
our college plays have been care 
contrived during the three st 
hearsals and executed on ‘blind’ g 
during performances. 

During the past year, the telep 
ing of light cues from the auditorig 
enabled the operator of the ba 
switchboard to control correctly th 
intensity of the set lighting, but & 
use of a telephone during perfor 
ances presented difficulties bec, 
of the disturbance to patrons. Tj 
sound-proof booth pictured below 
built as a means of eliminating th 
disturbance. Its narrow width 
accommodated to the width of 
doors through which it needed top 
whenever it was brought out of 
age for temporary instalation in 
auditorium, and its light struct 
permitted convenient handling. 

The framework was built of 
white pine, and both outside andi 
side of the booth were lined with 
Masonite. Two sides were slanted 
the bottom in conformity with 
rake of the auditorium floor. 
dows on the front and two sides wa 
placed high enough to permit an 
obstructed view of the stage over 
heads of the audience. Two pieces 
glass in each window, with an 
space between, increased the sou 
proof quality of the booth. 

A door at one side provided 
lation between cues. A jack for ¢ 
necting the hand ’phone was attad 
to the back wall of the booth, and 
corners were finished with 134” stm 
ping. With the addition of a be 


keeper’s stool and a narrow wall-de 


tin 
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the booth became a valuable and in- 
ive adjunct to the college 


| equipment for play production. 


PORTABLE LIGHTING 

EQUIPMENT 

by Richard B. Lewis and Leroy T. 
LENDALE Junior College dramatic 

G productions are presented in a 


om classroom theatre and also in larger 


school theatres apart from the Junior 
College buildings. Usually the outside 

ents provide no stage-lighting 
control. A set of four portable dimmer 
boards have solved the problem of 
achieving such control at low cost, 
both within the school and ‘on tour’. 
The set is built in units to reduce 
weight and for greater portability. 
Each unit measures 12” x 12” x 18”, 
and weighs under fifty pounds. 

Three units used two 850-watt 
Variac dimmers each (General Radio 
Company, Type 200 CU). The fourth 
unit uses one 2000-watt Variac (Type 
100). These auto-transformer dimmers 
provide complete light control from 


' full-up to black-out on any size load 


up to the capacity of the dimmer. To 
insure noiseless operation, 25-amp. 
mercury switches, in specially designed 
mountings, have been used through- 
out. Each unit has a master switch 
and three switches for individual cir- 


p cuits. At the top of each board one 


switch controls two receptacles not 
on dimmers. Each 850-watt dimmer is 
in circuit with two receptacles, con- 
trolled by one switch. The 2000-watt 
dimmer has five receptacles on two 


#) switches. The interior is accessible 


through a steel door which forms the 
rear of each unit. A sheet steel angle 
in the left inside rear corner provides 
a — compartment and serves 
as the mounting for the fuse recep- 
tacles (metal-sign sockets). An im- 
rtant feature of these units that 
proved very useful is their pro- 
portional control by using the output 
from the 2000-watt board to feed a 
board containing two 850-watt dimmers. 


THE STEAM SHOVEL 

a steam shovel that appears as 
one of the leading actors in High 

Tor has caused more worry on the one 
d and cooperation on the other 





THE TECHNICIAN’S WORKSHOP 


than any other single performer on 
record. Some producers are said to 
have spent more for their shovel than 
for their royalties. Frank Fowler of 
the Guignol Theatre at the University 
of Kentucky takes pride in a six- 
dollar solution of the problem. The 
University of Colorado went to War- 
ren Raeder, associate professor of 
Civil Engineering, for his help (which 
is gratefully acknowledged) as also to 
senior engineering students, an in- 
structor in Mechanical Engineering 
and the carpenter shop foreman. 
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New Penthouse Theatre, U. of Washington. 


A NEW laminated wood type of con- 
struction will be used in the proposed 
new Penthouse Theatre to be built on 
the University of Washington campus 
this year. Developed by S. Sergev, 
Associate Professor in the Civil En- 
gineering Department, this material 
can be easily bent — permitting the 
building of curves and arches at no 
additional cost. 





‘THE Ancient and Honorable Guild 
of Stage Craftsmen’ is an under- 
graduate organization at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, that designs and executes the 
settings for the University Dramatic 
Society. Instead of being mere mem- 
bers of a dramatic club assigned to a 
technical task, the Guild is composed 
of a group from the Department of 
Architecture and Fine Arts who build 
and execute the scenery, another 
group from the Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering responsible for 
the lighting effects, and a third from 
the Department of Interior Decora- 
tion who design and execute the 
properties. The Guild functions as a 
workshop under the direction of 
John A. Russell, associate professor 
of Architecture at the University. 


AMONG the most important thea- 
tres now actually building in the 





LIGHTING THE AMATEUR STAGE 

by Henning Nelms. Theatre Arts: 
Cloth $1, Paper 6o¢. 
THE SPEECH CHOIR 

by Marjorie Gullan. Harper & 
Brothers: $1.75. 
REHEARSAL: THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF ACTING 

by Miriam A. Franklin. Prentice- 
Hall: $3.50. 
MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE 

by Samuel Selden, H. D. Sellman 
and H. C. Heffner. F. S. Crofts: $4. 
ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW THEATRE 

Essays on the modern theatre by 
Norman Bel Geddes, Lee Simonson, 
and others. Theatre Arts: $2.50. 
A PLAYER'S HANDBOOK; THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF ACTING 

by Samuel Selden. F. S. Crofts: 
$2.75. 
STAGE MANAGEMENT FOR THE AMA- 
TEUR THEATRE 

by Wm. P. Halstead. Crofts: $3.50. 
THE ART OF MAKE-UP 

by Serge Strenkovsky. E. P. Dutton 
& Co.: $3.75. 
A HANDBOOK FOR PRODUCERS AND 
PLAYERS 

by G. B. Purdom. Dutton: $2.50. 
PLAY PRODUCTION FOR AMATEURS 
AND SCHOOLS 

by M. V. C. Jeffreys. E. P. Dutton 
& Co.: $2.50. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PLAY DIREC- 
TION 

by Gilmor Brown and Alice Gar- 
wood, Samuel French: $2. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND 
CRITICISM 

MY LIFE IN THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 

by Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dant- 
chenko. Little, Brown & Co.: $3.75. 
MY LIFE IN ART 

by Constantin Stanislavsky. Pop. 
Ed. Little, Brown & Company: $4. 
THEATRE IN ACTION 

by Geoffrey Whitworth. Studio 
Publications: $4.50. 
THE ARTS WORKSHOP OF RURAL AMER- 
ICA 

A Study of the Rural Arts Program 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
by Marjorie Patten. Columbia: $1.50. 

(continued on page 542) 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEK TRAGIC 


FORM 

by August C. Mahr. Prentice-Hall: 
$3. 
SPANISH DRAMA BEFORE LOPE DE VEGA 

by J. P. Wickersham Crawford. 
University of Pennsylvania Press: $2. 
DRAMA OF LUIGI PIRANDELLO 

by Domenico Vittorini. University 
of Pennsylvania Press: $3. 
ONE MAN IN HIS TIME: 

The Adventures of H. Watkins, 
Strolling Player, From His Journal, 
1845-1863, by Maud and Otis Skin- 
ner. U. of Pennsylvania Press: $2.50. 
EVERYMAN’S DRAMA: A STUDY OF THE 
NON-COMMERCIAL THEATRE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

by Jean Carter and Jess Ogden. 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation: $1. 

THE ONE-ACT PLAY TODAY 

edited by William Kozlenko. Har- 
court, Brace & Co.: $2.50. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE 

by Allardyce Nicoll. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.: $10. 

THE STAGE IS SET 

by Lee Simonson. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.: $5.50. 

MOSCOW REHEARSALS 

by Norris Houghton. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.: $2.75. 

ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE 

Vols. I to X, by George C. D. 
Odell. Columbia: $8.75 per volume. 
ANTON CHEKHOV 

The Voice of Twilight Russia, by 
Princess Nina Andronikova Touma- 
nova. Columbia University Press: $3. 
FROM RICHARDSON TO PINERO 

Some Innovators and Idealists, by 
Frederick S. Boas. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press: $3. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN DRAMA 

from the Civil War to the Present 
Day. Revised Edition by Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn. F, S. Crofts & Co.: $5. 
GEORGE COLMAN, THE ELDER 

Essayist, Dramatist and Theatrical 
Manager, 1732-1794, by Eugene R. 
Page. Columbia University Press: $3. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC THEORY 

by J. G. Robertson. Macmillan 
Company: $8.50. 
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college field is one at Williams Col- 
lege, for which Cram and Ferguson 
of Boston are the architects and 
Stanley McCandless of Yale is the 
theatre consultant. The theatre will 
be called the Adams Memorial The- 
atre. Max Flowers is the instructor 
in drama at Williams, and Cap and 
Bells is the undergraduate dramatic 
organization that will benefit most 
from this promising addition to the 
expanding list of fine college theatres. 
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THE major problem in producing 
Everyman at the Johns Hopkins Play- 
shop (Dr. N. Bryllion Fagin, director) 
was to include on their 14’ x 20’ stage 
the several locales necessary during 
the continuous action of the play. To 
prevent a cramped effect the stage 
was draped in black, all teasers re- 
moved, and spotlights were used only 
to pick up the different acting areas 
which appeared and disappeared as 
the lights on them were dimmed or 
brought up. With no crowding, there 
were four of these distinct areas: Area 
1, bench and front of stage (for 
worldly scenes); Area 2, banquet table 
(for worldly scenes); Area 3, two plat- 
forms (for spiritual scenes); Area 4, 
ramp sloping from 6” to 4’ (for ascent 
to heaven). In Area 1 two tall chairs 
were placed side by side to form a 
bench and hide the table. When Area 
2 was used banqueters moved the 
chairs to each end of the table. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN COMEDY 

by H. B. Charlton. Macmillp 
Company: $3.50. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


a commentary, by M. R, Rj 
E. P. Dutton & Co.: $2.50. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PLAYS 
THE WEST CHAMBER 

trans. by Henry H. Hart from & 
Chinese. Stanford Univ. Press: $2.9, 
SIX SOVIET PLAYS 

with preface by Elmer Rice, edity 
by Eugene Lyons. Houghton Miffk 
Company: $3. 
THE FIFTH COLUMN, AND THE Fikg 
FORTY-NINE 

by Ernest Hemingway. Chark 
Scribners Sons: $2.75. 
ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 

by Robert Sherwood. Charles Serb 
ners Sons: $2. 
THE SEA GULL 

by Anton Chekhov, trans. by Stat 
Young. Charles Scribners Sons: $2.9 
NINE PLAYS 

by Eugene O’Neill. Random: $s, 
PULITZER PRIZE PLAYS 

edited by K. Coe and W. Corded 
Random House: $3.50. 
THEATRE GUILD ANTHOLOGY 

Random House: $3.50. 
REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS &f 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 

edited by Margaret G. Mayom 
New Edition. Little, Brown & Com 
pany: $3.50. 
THE COMPLETE GREEK DRAMA 

edited by W. J. Oates and Eugen 
O’Neill, Jr., 2 volumes. Rando 
House: $5. 
THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1938 

edited by Margaret Mayorga. Dod 
Mead & Company: $2.50. 
SCENES FOR STUDENT ACTORS 

Vol. IV, Dramatic Selections fror 
New Plays, edited with notes 
Frances Cosgrove. French: $2. 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUD! 

(ninth series) with a preface b 
Garrett H. Leverton. French: $3. 
BEST PLAYS OF 1937-38 

edited by Burns Mantle. Dot 
Mead & Company: $2.50. 

(continued on 7rd page following) 
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Two highly contrasted moods: Winterset, at the Burrall Guild of Stephens 
College, produced by Darrell Ross, designed by A. Laurence Mortensen; 


and Jn Abraham’s Bosom at Brooklyn College, Joseph Davidson, director. 
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Gammer Gurton’s Needle, produced by the Peabody Players (Helen Halsey, 
director) at Western College, Oxford, Ohio, with costumes after Bruegel. 


The Petrified Forest, Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre, Roger Quinlan, director. 


The Dybbuk, directed by Frank S. Neusbaum for the Penn State Players. 
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| Peter Goes to the Fair 

A NEW COMEDY for CHILDREN 
by Mary Morley Crapo 


VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL 
THEATRE PUBLICATIONS 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Price $0.50 











| THEATRICANA 


Do YOU know what is meant IN rHEATER by 


Tree Tab T. Box Cradle 

Teaser Tormentors Dutchman 

Grouch Bag Lobster Scope Olio 

Toggle O. P. Side Boots 

An enlightening and entertaining pocket volume. 

The Theater Lexicon. ““THEATRICANA" (Copy 
AUTHEN 


right 1939). Over 500 theater terms 
TICALLY EXPLAINED. Price one dollar post- 
paid. (Cash with Order.) 


KEN CARRINGTON 


110 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Here’s the THIRD printing of 3 


STANISLAVSKE'S | 
An Aetor 
Prepares 


> M' cH has been said and writ- 
iVi ten of the Stanislavski 
methods of direction and pres- 


The New York Herald 
“Fortunately the 


entation. 
Tribune says, 
stage possesses his own account 
of them in “An Actor Prepares,’ 
surely one of the most precious 
books in the whole history of the 
This 
great director’s last published 
work before his death in 1938. 


Price $2 20 


art of acting.” was the 


Order from your bookdealer 
or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


40 EAST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 542 


NEW TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE 


M. R. Ridley, M. A. 
40 Vols. In cloth, ea. 65c; 
cloth sets, $26; leather, sets only, $40. 


edited by 


ALLIED ARTS 
THE ART OF THE DANCE 


by Isadora Duncan. Theatre Arts: 


$7.50. 
PUPPETS AND THE PUPPET STAGE 
by Cyril W. Beaumont. Studio 


Publications: Paper wrappers: $3.50, 
Cloth: $4.50. 


DESIGN FOR THE BALLET 


by Cyril W. Beaumont. Studio Pub- 


lications: Paper wrappers: $3.50, 
Cloth: $4.50. 
COMPOSERS IN AMERICA 

by Claire Reis. Macmillan: $3.<0. 
MUSIC IN MY TIME 

by Daniel Gregory Mason. Mac- 


millan Company: $s. 


ONE-REEL SCENARIOS FOR AMATEUR 


MOVIE-MAKERS 
edited by Margaret Mayorga. Sam- 
uel French: $2.50. 





Book Reviews 


Theatre Arts carefully selects 
for review the most significant 
books published on the theatre 
The 


reviews are your best method 


and its associated arts. 


of judging the value of new 


books in this field. 














fo 








Longmans’ 


Plays 


FINE, selected list 
of one-act and 
three-act farces, come- 
dies, 


dramas with special 


mysteries, and 
Director’s Manuscript. 
Ask us to send you our 
free play catalogue 
which will help you to 


plan for next season. 


LONGMANS, GREEN 
& COMPANY 
114 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
CURTAINS GOING UP (Little Theatres in 
U.S. A.) 


A. McCleery and C. Glick 


AMAZING MONUMENT 
(short history of the Shekespeere industry) 
Ivor Brown and George Fearon 


PROBLEMS OF ACTING AND FLAY 
PRODUCTION 


Edwin C. White 2.50 
ACTING FOR THE STAGE 


$4.00 


3.50 


Sydney W. Carroll 2 00 
THE ACTOR CREATES 

Aristide D'Angelo 1.00 

x** * 

FAMOUS PLAYS OF 1938-39 

Zeal of Thy House, Golden Boy, To 

Love and to Cherish, Glorious Morn- 

ing, Six Men of Dorset, Harvest in the 

North 3.00 
aaah ng ‘yg DEATH 

trans. S. Spender and G. Rees 2.50 
NO byvy FOR COMEDY 

N. Behrman 2.00 

mene A LIFE 

Clifford Goldsmith 1.50 
THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER 

Stephen V. Penet 1.50 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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they DO wear.. 
on 90% of the 


nation's stages .. 


[ha sclele(-Mes a 


Dy VWA PANES 


THEATRICAL 


-FABRICS: 


Do as they all do — get 
costume & drapery fabrics 


DY. WAG-V\ Bowe iviren 
2 West 44th St. »- New York 


set FREE by 


Sconohy «na Drapes 


for SALE or RENTAL 


CYCLORAMAS 
DRAW CURTAINS 
CURTAIN TRACKS 

SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING 





Inquiries Invited! 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
320 West 48th St. New York City 


2 te asl yp 
CAPITOL 
Stage Lighting Co. 


COMPLETE 


STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Electrical effects of all descriptions 
SEND FOR CATALGCG 
527 W. 45th St... New York, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL . 
LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTORY io 











ALABAMA 


CANAL ZONE — 





THE AUBURN PLAYERS 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


Director — Telfair B. Peet 





THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Director — Walter H. Trumbauer 





ARIZONA 





Department of Dramatic Arrts 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Director and Head — Gordon Davis 


Art and Technical Director — Ralph Brown 
Staff — Phyllis Sortomme 





CALIFORNIA 





PLACER JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DRAMA GUILD 


Auburn, California 
Director — Lillian B. Allan 





PADUA HILLS THEATRE 


Claremont, California 


Director — Charles A. Dickinson 
Technician — Martin Heberich 





University Dramatics Society 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
at Los Angeles 


Executive Head — Marvin Brody 
| Graduate Director — Jack Morrison 
Faculty Director — Ralph Freud 


BALBOA LITTLE THEATRE ~ 
Balboa, Canal Zone 


Director — Subert Turbyfill 
Division of Schools, Executive Dept. 
The Panama Canal 


Di 





—<—<$—$—$—_ 


COLORADO 





eo 
UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATRE — 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Director — Walter Sinclair 





mmm Pre 


PERRY-MANSFIELD = 
L 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 








Director — Charlotte Perry T 
Technical Director — Barney Brown 
ILLINOIS 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL” 
THEATRE = 
Art Institute of Chicago - 


Chicago, Illinois 
Maurice Gnesin, Head 
Mary Agnes Doyle, Assistant Head 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE FOR , 
WOMEN Te 


Chicago, Illinois 


Director — Miss Anne Larkin 
Technician — Mr. Lee Mitchell 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE Dir 


Evanston, Illinois 


Governing Board — Carra, Fuchs, 
Mitchell, Prisk, Vance, Ward 





|=] 





Krewe 








DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Mills College, California 


Directors — Marian | Stebbins, L. Louise 
Stephens, Evaline Uhl Wright 
Scenic Designer — Gustav Breuer 


ROSARY COLLEGE ER 


Drama Department 
River Forest, Illinois 


Direction — The Dominican Sisters Dir 
Technician — Paul Kozelka 


i 





INDIANA 


en 





PACIFIC LITTLE THEATRE 


College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 
Director — DeMarcus Brown 


Manager — Arthur Farey 
| Technician — John Crabbe 





THE PLAYERS CLUB 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Din 


Director — Miss Charlotte Lee Tod 
College conducted by The Sisters of 
Providence — 


——_———< 
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MASSACHUSETTS (Cont'd) 





—7 INDIANA (Cont’d) 

THE SYCAMORE PLAYERS 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Director — R. W. Masters 


Theatre Workshop 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Director — Edith ea | Smaill 


Technical Director — Sarah Emily Brown 





Y  tiowa 


MICHIGAN 





—— 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
Department of Drama 
Grinnell, lowa 


mums [jpector — Sara Sherman Pryor 
5 ica Assistant — Alfred Boylen 





————__ 


THE MICHIGAN REPERTORY 
PLAYERS 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Director — Valentine B. Windt 





——___ KANSAS 





a FORT HAYS KANSAS 
STATE COLLEGE 
Little Theatre 
Hays, Kansas 
Director — Orvis Grout 


>t. 


ee, 





KENTUCKY 





ATRE 

GUIGNOL THEATRE 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


——————_ Producing Director — Frank Fowler 





LOUISIANA 





rado 


TULANE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
New Orleans, La. 


n 


— 


; 
™ Director — Monroe Lippman 


IAL 





MAINE 





i?) 


THE MAINE MASQUE 
d University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


- FOR Director — Herschel L. Bricker 
Technician — Joseph W. Miller 


GRAVERAET DRAMATIC CLUB 
Marquette, Michigan 
Director — W. M. Whitman 





MINNESOTA 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
THEATRE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Director — C. Lowell Lees 
Technician — Frank M. Whiting 





MISSOURI 





University of Missouri 
MISSOURI WORKSHOP 


Columbia, Missouri 


Director — Donovan Rhynsburger 
Technician — Ivan Sullivan 





STEPHENS COLLEGE PLAYERS 


Columbia, Missouri 


A. Laurence Mortensen 
Darrel E. Ross 


Jane Alexander 





NEBRASKA 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Theatre Workshop 








ERSITY EMERSON COLLEGE 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Directors — Gertrude Binley Kay, Grover 
Shaw, Allee Hamilton 
Technical Directors —R. J. Wade, Ethel 
s, Krew Bailey DuBuron 


E ERSKINE DRAMA DEPARTMENT 
111 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Director — Phyllis Stohl 








GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE 
B THEATRE 
oe Gloucester, Mass. 


Director — Florence Cunningham 


on On Technician — M. M. Elwell 





OMAHA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Director — Gordon Giffen 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 
Hanover, N. H. 


Director — Warner Bentle 
Technician — Henry B. Williams 
Assistant Director — Theodore Packard 





NEW LONDON PLAYERS OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New London, N. H. 


Directors — Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. 


Claverie. 
Business and Publicity — Nancy Cushman 





STAGE a COSTUME 


Fabries 


for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 




































@ Reps Every fabric need for SUM 
@ Velour MER THEATRES supplied by 
@ Damasks MAHARAM. Same service 
@ Complete and quality rendered to lead- 
Costumes ing Broadway Productions 
° ae Free Samples sent to rec- 
@ Meta! ognized groups or schools 
Fabrics 


Address Dept. “T" 












130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE STREET 
Los Angeles — 819 Santee Street 











LIGHTING 
SUPPLIES 


Best quality stage 
I ghting equipment 
for theatres 
and auditori- 
ums. Let the 
new UNION 
catalog help 
solve your 
stage lighting 
problems. 
Catalog free on request 


UNION CONNECTOR MFG. CO. 
412 W. 48 St. New York City 











# by Aljo | 


SCENIS artists, colleges and 
schools prefer ALJO PAINTS 
because the luster and brilliance of 

the colors outlast ordinary paints. 
Dyes for recoloring costumes and 
draperies. Do you know about our 
prepared dry scenic paints requir- 
ing no additional preparation? — 

just mix with water. 

Write for full information 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 21st Street New York, N. Y. 











COSTUMES - 
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Books for the 


theatre-lover 





PLAYERS AT WORK 
ACTING ACCORDING TO THE ACTORS 


by Morton Eustis 


An outline of practical experience by 
nine distinguished artists in the Amer- 
ican theatre. $1.50 


ACTING: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form on the art of 
acting; authoritative advice, delightful 
reading. (4th printing.) $1.50 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 
by Isadora Duncan 


Twenty essays. A unique document 
in the literature of the dance and 
modern art. Edited by Sheldon 
Cheney. $7.50 


THEATRE COLLECTIONS IN 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


by R. Gilder and G. Freedley 


Individual descriptions of all impor- 
tant theatre collections in libraries and 
museums. $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


Modern Stage Design (150 prints), 
Shakespeare and His Times (100 
prints). From half-tone plates, with 
captions. Each set $1.50 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
NEW THEATRE 


Essays on the modern theatre by 
Norman Bel Geddes, Lee Simonson 
and others. Illustrated, $2.50 


LIGHTING THE 
AMATEUR STAGE 


by Henning Nelms 


A practical layout for amateurs 
$1.00 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART 
by King Shudraka 


An adaptation of the Hindu classic 
play. $1.50 


BEHIND THE MAGIC 
CURTAIN 
Folk plays of foreign lands for chil- 
dren. Production notes $1.50 





THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK 


<< 


OHIO (Cont'd) 





SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Director of Dramatics — 
Mary Virginia Heinlein 


—————$__ 


THE WESLEYAN PLAYERS 
Ohio Wesleyan University pj 


Delaware, Ohio TEN 


— 


Directors — R. C. Hunter, Hortense Moor 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
and Summer Theatre 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Director — A. M. Drummond; and Staff — 
W. H. Stainton, Colby Lewis, H. D. Albright, 
Elizabeth Worman 





PEABODY PLAYERS 
Western College 


Oxford, Ohio - 
Director — Helen Halsey - 





The LITTLE THEATRE of 
JAMESTOWN, Inc. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Directors — George and Harriet Warren 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


University of Toledo os 
Director — Morlin Bell Lau 
Technician — Fred Willard —_ 








SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Civic University Theatre 
Dramatic Activities 
Director — Sawyer Falk 





NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Director — Frederick H. Koch 
Associate Director — Samuel Selden 








THE GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
PLAYERS 
Greensboro College 
Castes. 4c 


| Director — Elba Henninger 


Assistant — Frances Willard 


ANTIOCH PLAYERS 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Director — Paul F. Treichler 
Director Summer Theatre — Adna Karns 













THE YOUNGSTOWN PLAY: 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Director — Theodore Viehman 
Technician — J. Franklyn Hruby 





OREGON 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATR 
University of Oregon 


Eugene, Oregon 


Director — Ottilie Turnbull Seybolt 
Assistant Director — Horace W. Robin 








OHIO 


CAIN PARK MUNICIPAL 
THEATRE 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Director — Dina Rees Evans 
Technician — Gerard Gentile 
Guest Director for 1939 — Sydney Spayde 











PLAYERS CLUB 
547 Franklin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Director — Stokes McCune 
Assistant Director — Darrel Yoakam 


THE PORTLAND CIVIC THEA 


Portland, Oregon 


Director — Donald Marye 
Executive Secretary — Arlington B. Cru 











PENNSYLVANIA 





Department of Dramatic Art 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
Meadville, Penna. 


Director — Alice H. Spalding 
Assistant Director — John Hulburt 
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UTAH 





PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 









THE PENN STATE PLAYERS 
State College, Pa. 








4 rector — Arthur C. Cloetingh 
signer — Dorothy Scott 
CAROLINA 





—_—_—_— 


* THE PALMETTO PLAYERS 














— Converse College § 
. YERS Spartanburg, S. C. 
rsity Director — Hazel Abbott 
TENNESSEE 
pe ane Bob Jones College 
CLASSIC PLAYERS 
RS Cleveland, Tennessee 
Director — Bob Jones, Jr 
TEXAS 
THE CURTAIN CLUB 
RE The University of Texas 


Austin, Texas 

) Director — James H. Parke 
Steé# — Gordon Minter, Dorothy 
Laughlin, Richard L. O'Connell 


H. Mc- 


THE PLAYBOX 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Director — Robert Hyde Wilson 
Manager — Robert E. Freed 





VERMONT 





THE BENNINGTON THEATRE 
STUDIO 


Bennington, Vermont 


Director — Francis Fergusson 
Designer — Arch Lauterer 





VIRGINIA 





The William and Mary Theatre 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM and MARY 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Director — Althea Hunt, Designer — Leslie 
Cheek, Jr., Technical Director — Arthur Ross, 


Costume Designer —- Margo Frankel 





PRODUCTION SERVICE 


Coordinates and assembles 


all aspects of Production 
Scenery Sound 
Costumes Lights 
Publicity Personnel 
We have serviced 
Mercury Theatre........ “Five Kings” 
Ballet Caravan......... “Bach Ballet” 


Martha Graham .“‘ American Document” 
and summer theatre productions 


For details write 


Jean Rosenthal, Production Mgr. 
1430 Broadway New York City 











WEST VIRGINIA 





WEST VIRGINIA U PLAYERS 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Director — James B. Lowther 





WISCONSIN 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE THEATRE 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


Director — F. Theodore Cloak 
Designer — Roger Sherman 





THEATRE 


DRAMA SCHOOLS 
Look Ahead! 


Any school advertising in 
July, August and September 


may confidently expect to 
greet its required quota of 
students on Registration Day. 
Send your order in before the 


end of June. 


10 E. 49 St., New York 








SIMPLE SMALL-STAGE 
LIGHTING CONTROL 


Ne’ you can make up a portable dimmer simply, in- 
expensively and quickly with the VARIAC continu- 
ously-adjustable auto-transformer. VARIACS are in use 
in hundreds of little theaters and have many advantages 
over the resistive type of control. 


FEATURES 
®@ ECONOMICAL — consumes negligible power 
@ COMPLETE CONTROL — from black-out to full in- 


tensity 


@ SMOOTH OPERATION — absolutely stepless varia- 
A 
© MULTIPLE CONTROL — unlike the rheostat, any 


number of lights, up to full load rating, may be 


switched on a single unit 


@ SPECIAL EFFECTS — such as simultaneous dimming 


and brightening of two circuits with ONE control 


© FLEXIBLE — the VARIAC can be switched from one to 


any other circuit easily 


© PORTABLE — light, compact control boards entirely 


portable may be made up 


®@ SIMPLE TO ASSEMBLE — any technician can make 
up any combination of controls desired 
® SAFE — no danger from overheating or breakdown 


© INEXPENSIVE — VARIAC dimmers are available in 18 


models to control from 170 to 2,000 watts. 


Prices 


range between $10.00 and $40.00 
Let us show you how the VARIAC can solve your lighting control problen 


CWRITE FOR BULLETIN 432 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TRE ARTS MONTHLY 








ARTS MONTHLY 








A Special | 
CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


to 


Theatre Arts Monthly 





Valuable as a text and supplemen- With a class subscription a free 
tary reading for Universities, Dra- Teacher’s Chart is sent to teachers 
matic Groups, Colleges. Study Clubs. each month a day in advance of the 
High Schools, Theatre Workshops. magazine. It is designed to provide 
Instructive to every student plan- a survey of features in each issue of 
ning a career as actor, playwright or THEATRE ARTS adaptable to 
technician. class work and study. 





Write for free sample Teacher’s Chart 
and Class Subscription Rates 


Theatre Arts. Ine. 40 E. 49 St... New York City 

















New Books for Everyone Interested in the Theatre 








By the Author of By the Author of ** Honesty—Humor—Charm”™ 


“In Abraham’s Bosom” “Our Town says Deems Taylor of 


. . THE 
OUT OF MERCHANT ROTH 


THE SOUTH OF YONKERS ST. DENIS: 


By PAUL GREEN By THORNTON WILDER AN UNFINISHED LIFE 
: An amazingly dramatic life 
Fifteen plays by the distinguished An uproarious new farce by the heck: ltd 'aniete tele Ge tinal 


author of the Pulitzer Prize winning 


American dramatist. “The bringing play, Our Town. "A giddy jest... 


phies of Nijinsky and Isadora Dun- 





























together of the plays of Paul Green As Our Town proved last year, he can. “One of the most absorbing 
in a single volume reveals him for has a way of breaking down barriers books of its kind that I have ever 
the first time in full stature. The in the theatre, and his spirit is sin- read, remarkable for its almost fan- 
event is one of tremendous social ae oe sg lle — tastic honesty, its humor, the a 
. . “¢ 3. d é re "é o a- s ; shes ite with « 
and dramatic significance not only Victorian life P A lot of excel- cendion cmrm “ oe 
: : mie ~4 oi ake the three-dimensional portrait it 
to his own region, but to the nation lent fun. \. ¥. World-Telegram. . 
; ve . . : draws of a great artist and a great 
at large. Here is not only a record A frolicsome comedy, filled with on. te ie w—/ it: 
if of achievement for the past but an prankishness, high _— charm WEEE. 15 Gee ae 8 ee 
} p hanes I , and a few mildly philosophical re- it is a chronicle of an epoch in the 
embodied force driving on into the flections about life.” — N. Y. Herald history of the dance. Deems 
future.” — DuBose Heyward. $3.00 Tribune. 2.00 Taylor. Mustrated. $3.75 
} 
HARPER & BROTHERS - Publishers of HARPERS MAGAZINE N 
1a il 
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NEW PORTABLE PRESTO RECORDER 


° | IDEAL FOR SUMMER PLAYHOUSES 
[2 | and LITTLE THEATRES 











4 | 
IN | 
| @With thiscompact, $1§950 
| low-pricedsoundrec- oo sin, hisher 
T Hl J A T R E | order you can make west of Rockies 
| records of your cast 
; | during rehearsals; it makes di- 
e A R T \ | recting easier, helps you turn out 
| a more expert performance. The 
rs 
, | Presto Model J serves as rec- 
le | br ings | order, phonograph and public 
le = | address system and can be used 


of | RESUL TS!/! | off-stage to reproduce sound 


effects. The machine can be set 





eo * | and we have received 59% of our up anywhere, operated by any- 

inquiries for the 1938 Institute of the || one. It weighs only 37 Ibs.com- | PRESTO MODEL J RECORDER 

Theatre as a result of Theatre Arts plete with loudspeaker in brown Makes and plays records up to 12" at standard phono 
wticina.” leatherette carrying case. graph speed (78 r. p.m.). 

advertising. New York. ai ying i Records radio sketches off the air for comparative study, 

“Theatre Arts’ advertising has been one Write today Jor booklet TJ and the Records voice, music, sound effects for theatre or 
the major factors in building our name of your dealer. He'll be glad to radio use. 

= If J ond candiaad f item demonstrate without charge. WRITE FOR COMPLETE DATA 

school from a total enrollme > 






































to one hundred students . . . gratify- 

Y ing to be able to tell you that 15% of RECORDING CORPORATION 
our present enrollment came through 242 West 55th St. New York, N. ¥. 
your pages.” — New York City. od 

ee “. . . about seven out of ten inquiries ance : + 

neat mentioned your publication . . . next 

| year we plan to use Theatre Arts as our m7 
i sole magazine through which to reach AANIVI' 5 RAI CAIN ACID IES MINT 
re the public we wish to contact.” 
oo OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
/ ".. . more than pleased with Theatre 
__§_f Arts Monthly as an advertising Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
rm" medium.” — Cape Cod, Mass. The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
i : . ° . . 
", . . have had very good results from sional Training in America. The courses of the 
f BI the ads.” — Canada. Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
. our advertisement is responsible Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 
w the inquiries which have come from 
a FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 267x 
from Kansas City, Chicago, Brooklyn, For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 


FE Oklahoma. 


Georgia and other distant places.” — \ CARNEGIE HALL ° NEW YORK Yj 
\ 1. 

















a Schools, Festivals and Thea- 


; amet tres from every part of the 

pe country acknowledge the effi- a s Cc H Oo oO L oO F 
bin ciency and value of Theatre 

7 Arts as an advertising me- a THE DRAMA 





























Gaal dium. To reach the individ- 
t fan- uals genuinely interested and 
e un- active in the theatre as stu- ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
, and dent, actor, director or tech- 
ait it nician there is no better 
great medium than Theatre Arts | | 
trait: Monthly. Rates on request. j 
in the 
Deems & MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D., HEAD «© MARY AGNES DOYLE, ASSISTANT HEAD 
$3.75 - > 
itchiness ACTING - PRODUCTION - DESIGN 

ae ; ACCREDITED: CERTIFICATE AND B.F.A. DEGREE 
— New York City REPERTORY THEATRE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 

: ™~ , For information address: Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. T. A., Geodmen Memorial Theatre, Chicege 
—_ 
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Man leeinhard- WORKSHOP 


Dedicated to the Discovery and Development 
of Talent for Stage, Screen and Radio 


HE Max Reinhardt Workshop is equipped, in personnel 

and facilities, to provide the best possible training for 
those who seek Stage, Screen and Radio careers. 

Here, under the guidance of world-famed artists and 
expert technicians, students /earn to act by acting. 

Major Hollywood studios regard the Workshop so 
highly that they are sending talent here for training and 
development. 

Enrollment now open for limited group of students for Fall 
term starting Sept. 18. For catalog, write Registrar, Room 306. 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


5939 Sunset Boulevard * HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


tI I Ie ek kt, 


Star (ast 


ARTHUR BYRON J 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
TALULLAH BANKHEAD 

ROBERT MORLEY 








JOHN VINCENT CARROLL 





MUSIC THEATRE STUDIO 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 
under the direction of 
HANS OPPENHEIM 
former conductor at Glyndebourne Festival Opera 
in collaboration with 


KURT JOOSS and JOOSS-LEEDER SCHOOL OF DANCE 
Dramatic instruction by graduate 


teacher of Chekhov Theatre Studio 


The purpose of the Studio is to train young singers capable of 
creating a new standard in opera and to form a permanent company. 


For further information apply to: Tamara Daykarhanova 
29 West 56th Street, New York City. CO 5-5834-5 








THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE offers two years’ intensive training in theatre technics 


ACTING. ............Sanford Meisner 


VOICE and SPEECH... .Laura Elliot, Fanny Bradshaw, Edith Stebbins, 
Lehman Engel 


MOVEMENT........ Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Blanche Talmud, 

Erick Hawkins 
STAGE DESIGN . Isaac Benesch MAKE-UP ..... Richard Willis 
GUEST DIRECTORS Norris Houghton, Irene Lewisohn, Robert Ross, 


William Williams, John Houseman 


NEW YORK CITY 


16 West 46th Street Catalogue on Request 


BRyant 9-9766 




















CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


One of the founders and former Director Second Moscow Art Theatre 
Announces as its first production on Broadway in the Fall 
of 1939, a new play based on Dostoievsky's novels. 
The Studio is open to qualifying students who will be accepted in 
permanent acting company on completion of training period. 
For further information apply to 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
29 West 56 Street, New York City. CO 5-5834-5 


WILLIAM SAROYAN ; 





MARX BROTHERS ’ 
AND OTHERS 
* I 
H 
\ 
Their plans for the season 1939-4) 
| previewed in pictures, articles and 
news notes in the October I 


THEATRE ARTS 


> 


| 
| Production plans by major pro- 
| ducers for the coming season 


* 


Reserve your copy of the 


| 


| October issue now 


| ON THE STANDS SEPTEMBER 201H 


35 cents a copy; $3.50 one yeat 


THEATRE 
ARTS 


40 East 49 Street 
New York City 
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